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CHAPTER I. 

WEET Poesy ! alas ! where 

art thou fled ? 

Hath this dull earth no 

power to stay thy flight ? 

Are thy sweet strains all 

mingled with the dead? 

Since on our ears no more 

thy numbers ^ight 
To cheer our groveling souls 
^"^ with visions bright. 
hTilt hide thy face, nor deign to stoop 
and save us, 
^But leave us to a long and endless 
night. 

Bound in the iron chains which now enslave us ? 
Phoebus, forsake not thus ihearts you taught and ^^.^^n:^.^^ 




2 PICKACKIFAX. 

" Would that this pale, emaciated form 

Were clad, as belted knight, in glittMng arms^ 

And that, with high emprize and courage warm, 

I, as a tribute to my lady^s charms, 

Could sally forth, and braving war's alarms. 

Pile Pelion upon Ossa to the moon. 

And storm Olympus ; then withouten harms 

Back with the Muse's lyre, returning soon. 

Kneel humbly at her feet and beg one little tune ! 

" Or as knight-errant fain I'd sally forth. 

And with my lance make proud oppressors quail. 

Rewarding merit, raising modest worth ; 

Or, as Columbus, to new worlds would sail. 

Finding Australian mines on hill and dale ; 

Or, as La Mancha's knight, raise dire commotion. 

Before whose name all chivalry grew pale : 

Humph ! Dr. Syntax caused a slight emotion— 

Egad, the latter's not so bad a notion !" 
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iHUS spoke Pickackifax, whose lowly 
garret 
Penned-in his worldly goods and 
humble merit. 
Alas ! that merit e'er should mount so high 
As a small chamber just beneath the sky. 
And there sit down a literary hack, 
The tenant of a wretched five-pair back ! 
Why was he raised so high, and brought so low ? 
Because, as he oft^ said with secret woe, 
" He wasn^t estimated in the Row/^ 
And still he wrote, but could not get a name, 
Being " a youth, indeed, unknown to fame,^^ 
Whose efforts in their mediocre dress 
Required gilded leaves to meet success. 
One day he met a friend, a brother quill — 
Who by the press was treated rather ill — 
Who, fuming, said, " It gives a man the vapours 
To be cut up by those confounded papers !" 
" Miy^ said Pickackifax, " sure you'll agree. 
It shows how well worth powder you must be :. 
I wish to goodness they would cut up me V^ 
Slowly he walked away, and 'bout his fist 
He pulled the well-worn sleeve to hide lai^^Tss^ 
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That napless coat, both neck and wrist-band scanting. 

Showed that the shirt, alas ! was \^^ caret"'] wanting. 

A shirtless author ! Earth hath scarce a doom 

So hard and sad, to which thou could^st have come : 

Who knows the dizzy brain, the sickening pang. 

When hunger strikes its stem remorseless fang ?^ 

The empty grate, not so far from the roof 

But the chill blast can nip thee with its tooth ; 

The room, of all beside so shorn and bare. 

Save one deal table and a propped-up chair ; 

The wife that bids her feeble infant hush. 

The clamorous landlady, the flickering rush ; 

With these around thee, ply thy busy pen. 

Finish thy blotted scrap — alas ! what then ? 

Haste timorously past glittering shops thy way, 

Tempting thy touch from virtuous paths to stray ; 

And then ^twixt hope and fear thy work produce. 

To be refiised with civil, sneered abuse ; 

For editors, like other men of note. 

Look scornfully upon a seedy coat ; 

Or if in luck perchance — " Five shillings, pooh ! 

Why if cut down 'twill be o'er long at two/' 

Needs must when some one drives ; so take thy wage. 

And once more to thy toilsome, cheerless page. 

This is all very well, but let me say. 

That authors far too long have had a way 
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Of vilifying publishers and editors 
As if they were repudiating creditors. 
Who suck, like ferrets, authors^ brains and blood 
In order to provide themselves with food ; 
Whereas the fact both simple is and clear. 
As in all other trades, they but appear 
To buy goods cheap that they may sell them dear. 
Why not, forsooth ? they often have their crosses. 
And speculations sometimes turn out losses ; 
"And authors can^t suppose they^il have a passion 
For paying high for goods not in the fashion. 
There^s many a man no doubt with lots of learning 
Who starves because he wants the right discerning 
To dress his wits up in a taking style ; 
And there are many other men, meanwhile, 
Who have not more than half the other^s brains, 
Who write and live — yea, thrive upon their gains. 
'Tis a sad fact, that for each one who lives 
On the squeezed curd which learning's wisdom gives. 
There are large numbers, nay, I may say masses. 
Thrive on the more congenial milk of asses. 
And yet, why call them asses ? Scarce deserve 
So harsh a name. Those who their purpose seiTC, 
Who cannot dig, nor beg, yet would not starve 
Unblessed by learning, yet a way would caive. 
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^Tis wisdom still, whatever name we give. 
The poor man's sternest wisdom is to live ; 
Still 'tis a lottery, in which doth rise 
A vast array of blanks for every prize. 
And any one who can a living earn 
In any other way, had better turn 
His thoughts away from authorship, nor think 
That e'en successful authors e'er can drink 
The scanty praises which their readers fling 
On every draught from the Pierian spring 
With unmixed pleasure. Little do they know 
The ordeal which they have to undergo : 
Pray then, good reader. Heaven make thee dull- 
Give thee than usual a thicker skull ; 
Pray that the only letters thou may'st be 
A follower of, are those of L. S. D. 
What volume half so much rewards thy pains. 
What author half so much thy soul enchains. 
As those mute leaves on which at any day 
" One Mathew Marshall promises to pay ?" 
Pray that thou be not cursed with Genius^ fire. 
Nor emulous to strike the living Lyre : 
If friends should say you'll make a name, deceive 'em ; 
And if they say you've talent, don't believe 'em ; 
Nor be thou tempted in unlucky hour 
To fall as many thousands have before. 
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One evil of the list our hero spared — 

No wife or child his lively prospects shared ; 

Sometimes, indeed, he said with bitter laugh. 

He found his inner man his better-half : 

And e'en that better-half, when strongly warring. 

Made him confess it one too many for him. 

'Twas one fine evening — no great matter when — 

Pickackifax had plied his busy pen. 

And whilst he paused to think on other themes 

Was led away by Fancy's airy dreams ; 

Lest other opportunity should fail, 

I seize that time to introdu^?^ my tale. 

" What I have sung,'' Tie said, ^^ or rather thought. 

Of how great names were made and fortunes sought ; 

How by some lucky thought oft men have flown 

From indigence at once into renown." 

A tale of chivalry his mind first cross did, 

'Twas soon dismissed — the subject was exhausted ; 

Then to La Mancha's knight, a tale Quixotic — 

That wouldn't do, for Fashion is despotic. 

And Sancho Panza had been canvassed o'er. 

So much that to exhume him seemed a bore. 

And very much he doubted if " The Row " 

Would care to buy a work of that sort now ; 

And if their judgment should so much mislead 'em, 

'Twas probable that few would care to read him. 
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Having arrived thus far, our hero slapped his 

Brow or forehead — that^s a curious practice 

Used by composers when their chariot sticks. 

Or when, as Yankees say, they^re in a fix. 

He gazed upon the street — stay, that^s not true. 

Because the chimney-pots shut in the view. 

And buildings lay before him piles on piles ; 

So failing of the street, he gazed on tiles : 

And then at length, at least so 'twould appear, 

A sunbeam which had wandered from its sphere. 

Delving through fog and smoke, its radiance rolled 

Around our hero in a flood of gold. 

Each mote which danced upon its glittering trail 

Took life and form as old or modem tale ; 

As one by one they glanced before his view 

He spoke the words which I have told to you. 

" Humph ! Dr. Syntax caused a slight emotion — 

Egad ! the latter's not so bad a notion ! 

No, that 'tis not ; for tours of every sort. 

To Palestine, to Timbuctoo — in short. 

To every curious place unknown and known. 

From pole to pole, 'neath torrid — frigid zone. 

Have been used up ; and tours, Fm told, of merit 

Are writ by folks who never leave their garret. 

It strikes me if there's not, while others roam. 

Ample material for a tour at home. 
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Yes, that there is, 1^11 answer for. But stay, 

Alas ! confound it ! ^ere Pm on my way 

To make my fortune, I must pay, pay, pay/^ 

There was a crash, a voice not sweet in chime, 

'^ Pay, pay !^^ it said ; " I warrant it's high time : 

I wants my rent ; and you to know, Pd beg. 

That till I has it I don't budge a peg. 

Six weeks ! Vd like to know now if that's proper. 

Six precious w^eks I haven't touched a copper : 

You've come this trick so strong, indeed, that stronger 

Be:T it I wont, nor wait one minute longer. 

I've got a little bill this day come due. 

And aiut a going to be robbed by you ; 

So if you are a gemman, as you say. 

You'll do as you was just a saying — pay !" 

There stood his landlady. Hast ever seen 

A shoal of minnows playing in the stream ? 

Sudden and swift some pike or hungry trout 

Puts the small shoal to instantaneous rout. 

Hast ever seen some skylark soariug high. 

Pouring her tuneful music from the sky. 

When as some vengeful hawk appears in sight 

The timid warbler takes in vain to flight ? 

E'en so Pickackifax was pounced upon. 

His hopes as sudden dashed — his schemes all gone ; 

And the light wings which up to heaven hor^ bi\ss. 
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Now fluttered vainly with the hawk before him. 

Firmly, with arms a-kimbo, there she stood 

In attitude of injured womanhood. 

He faltered, stammered — tried to make excuse, 

Which brought another torrent of abuse. 

" I shanH be put off now, and so I teU ye ; 

Who d^ye think's going to fill your hungry belly?" 

" I am very sorry." " Sorry ! so am I 

That e^er your rusty phiz^og met my eye. 

Sorry !" she sobbed, " what man would take and go 

And treat a lone-lorn helpless woman so ? 

Ah ! if my husband " — here she raised her voice — 

" Was only half a man, you^d have no choice ; 

And here another moment shouldnH stop, 

But out of doors should bundle neck and crop. 

Here's two-and-ten for milk ! But if you're willing 

To pay down on the naD, say thirty shilling; 

I'll wait the rest." Alas ! on no pretence 

Could he have raised the sum of thirty pence ; 

This he confessed to, while he begged delay 

For one more week — or but a single day. 

And now, although my hero's name is striking, 

I find it awkward in the verse I'm writing ; 

And often when the whole I wish to say, 

A portion of it blunders in my way. 



I 
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So I shall use my talent mutabiliar 

To change it into something more familiar ; 

And when Pickaekifax is over long 

ni call him Pick, to ease the verse along. 

Reader, bear with me if I chance to bore 

Your patience with a simile once more. 

When some fell lioness whose cubs are torn — 

Stay though, that simile is somewhat worn : 

As when through tangled brake some careless cove — 

Cove ! let me see : no doubt when Homer wove 

His similes throughout the varied lay, 

He used the slang in fashion at that day. 

For Homer's heroes, gods, and all the rest of 'em^^ 

Were thieves and fighting men ; and e'en the besfc o f 'em 

The very Revd. Nestor, when he speaks. 

Seems but the fence or Fagin of the Greeks. 

With such authority, — a careless cove 

Does through the tangled brake unheeding rove 

And treads upon an adder in his path, 

Which rises, hissing forth its venomed wrath — 

Halt, Muse ! about that adder I'm not sure ; 

I can't help thinking 't has been done before : 

When thunder clouds hang thick on Etna's brow — 

E'en Etna never could escape till now ; 

Where on the ransacked earth or sea or sky 

Can the despairing poet cast his eye ? 
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Where find an oasis for his tired view. 

And change old Homer^s well-worn lamps for new ? 

Alas for simile, when we must fall 

To Itkening things which are not like at all /* 

Which she resembled most of these, or whether 

His landlady more likened all together, 

When she thus heard the state of Pick^s finances, 

I leave to your experiences or fancies : 

'' Not thirty pence ? you mangy, half-starved skunk — 

Not thirty pence ! Come up, if you^re not drunk. 

Husband — come up, I say, you stupid lout. 

And turn this sneaking, swindling author out V' 

Straight at her call appeared her hen-pecked mate. 

Who said, ^^The/d rent to pay, and could not wait; 

For why should he as couldn^t do no work 

But scribbling think from payment he might shirk ? 

'Twas always so ; them chaps as was so clever 

Never d'd pay by no chance whatsome-dever — 

Indeed they^d let the lodging to another. 

So 'twas no use of making no more bother. 

And as to pay, it never seemed convenient ; 

To let him oflf the rent they would be lenient. 



* I am by no means certain that I have not stolen this line from 
somewhere, being blessed with a memory both too good and too bad. — 
Author. 
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Provided he at once gave up the key, 
And left behind his stock of property/^ 
Pick, at this failing of his only prop, 
Invoked the muses from Olympus^ top 
To help him ; but so far off was their station, 
They didn^t seem to hear his invocation. 
But turned their backs upon their votary true. 
As nine times out of ten they always do. 
The vampyres pressed upon him — ^by the way, 
That^s a term tenants use who do not pay — 
And as poor Pick was down the stairs retreating 
The vampyres followed him with angry greeting ; 
By no means could he ^scape the fate assigned him — 
They pusVd him out, and slammM the door behind him. 
And thus our hero with unwilling feet 
Was forced to tread his only home — '^the street.'^ 
Houseless he stood ; he knew not where to go : 
He paused uncertain, staggered by the blow. 
'Twas but a moment. As the bending reeds. 
When to the gale a moment^s calm succeeds, 
Prostrate spring upwards to their place once more. 
Glad that the gale unhurt has passed them o'er : 
So our poor author's feelings upwards tending, 
Showed what an aptitude they had for bending. 
Soon re-assured, he leit tV unfriendly door, 
Counting of worldly wealth his lYttl^ %\.at^ \ 
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^Twas smaU indeed, and had the sum been double 
The calculation had not cost much trouble : 
A crooked sixpence and a silver groat, 
A well-worn pair of trousers, item coat, 
A hat, round which no trace of nap did linger, 
A pair of gloves rift of a thumb and finger, 
A waistcoat, anything but comme ilfaut, 
A pair of boots with ventilating toe. 
Formed his whole capital : I can't help noting, 
Its lightness quite adapted it for floating. 
This ascertained, he sauntered onwards, giving 
Much thought on some new plan to gain a living; 
Feeling that further progress was retarded 
Towards his bright idea, it was discarded. 
Though hardships e'en the worst he could endure with, 
Tenpence was not enough to make a tour with; 
Wandering thro' streets, he held his devious way. 
Till flaring gas-lights closed the sinking day ; 
Jostled from side to side, thro' street and square. 
He thought, alas ! what business had he there ? 
Until at length, just as the day was wasted. 
His stomach told him forcibly it fasted. 
Quoth Pick, " This creditor's the only dun 
I have, whose bill to no long date will run : 
Though all the others are obliged to wait, 
Hia account must be squared as sure as fate; 
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For ^tis that curious kind of situation 

Where one takes nothing by repudiation/' 

He stopped to gaze around. 'Twas in a court 

Where stood a public-house of mean resort. 

Whose open door gave hopes, at small expense. 

Of stopping Nature's hungry eloquence. 

Here he resolved, ere night to day succeeded, 

To give his body the repose it needed. 

He pushed his way into the foetid hole. 

Called for a pint of beer and penny roll. 

Few customers the wavering lights reveal ; 

In silence he enjoyed hi» frugal meal. 

Scarce upon thought his mind had once more ventured. 

When the door opened and a stranger entered. 

Pickackifax was deep in meditation, 

And noticed not the stranger's salutation. 

Who, with a kind of easy, jaunty air. 

Reclined himself upon the nearest chair — 

A shabby-genteel man, whose disarray 

Looked like the fading of a better day. 

His face was handsome, forehead broad and high. 

Hair slightly silvered ; bat about the eye 

A kind of vacant look there sometimes stole. 

Showing his thoughts at times escaped control ; 

And dissipation had begun to show 

Its marks about the face, on mouth. an.d bt^^ , 
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It seemed not^ though^ that aimless^ shameless sin^ 
Loved for the pleasures which itself could bring, 
But caused by wretchedness and suffering. 
At times the mouth almost belied the face, 
And gems of humour, wit, and mirth gave place 
To rambling nonsense; still it bore meanwhile 
The same unchanging, melancholy smile. 
As though its owner was but half subdued ; 
Then came that troubled, doubtful, vacant mood. 
Drinking a glass of spirits as he sat. 
He tried to draw our hero into chat. 

^^ Fine day, Sir,^^ said the stranger. '^ By the way. 
Pray did you see the Drawing-room to-day ? 
The Queen^s levee. Sir — all in highest feather. 
The Queen, Sir, always has most glorious weather. 
The Chief of Eagle Cockland was presented. 
The Chief looked well. Sir, happy, and contented. 
The reason he^s received, as you^re aware. 
Is, that they^d rather have him here than there. 
He^s a great man. Sir, any one may see, 
Although unluckily a refugee. 
The papers do say that the natives rose 
Because they were too tranquil, and suppose 
Some other style of government they chose ; 
But the true cause, one which they dare not state, 
Was a decree which he had passed of late. 
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And one which on an ancient custom treads : 

Sir, he forbade their dancing on their heads. 

And said there had been too much in their town 

Already of this turning upside down. 

Unanimously, Sir, they thought it scurvy 

To be deprived of rights of topsy-turvy. 

That state alone it is which makes their mirth bright ; 

An Eagle Cock looks on it as his birthright. 

They rose at night, and, ere the dawn^s first peep. 

They caught him in his bed. Sir, fast asleep. 

They would have chopped his head off — Sir, you frown : 

They sought an axe ; but there he^d done ^em brown ; 

They couldnH find an axe in all the towu ; 

HeM had them all removed. This caused delay ; 

Amidst the turmoil. Sir, he ran away. 

And, though salt-water always makes him sick, 

Hailed a canoe, and, in short, cut his stick — 

Came here, of course ; because there it don^t suit 

To have a refuge for the destitute. 

He^s most unfortunate; but that's no crime : 

Vve seen some ups and downs, too, in my time. 

I've been a gentleman, as you may see — " 

(Pick bowed) ; "Ay, Sir, I once kept horses three. 

My servant and my brougVm. But Fd a passion 

For always being in the height of fashion ; 
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That ruined me. I'd once at my command — 
No matter what ! Lords took me by the hand^ 
And ladies smiled^ and fluttered when I bowed ; 
But now, whenever I gaze upon the crowd, 
I see my former Mends roll heedless by ; 
Sometimes, when better clad, I catch their eye 
Gazing upon me as on vacancy. 
Then I became a valet, lost my place ; 
An actor, and was covered with disgrace; 
A wanderer; then all kinds of trades I tried. 
Nor long at anything could I abide ; 
Then as a Chartist I the world began ; 
Now, Sir, I lecture on the rights of man; 
And for that purpose 'tis that here I wait : 
The lecture will commence at half -past eight/' 

There was a tone about him, as he spoke. 
As if from misery he would evoke 
The elements of mirth; he plainly sought. 
In any way, to save himself from thought. 
Therefore he rattled on, and careless said 
Whatever chanced to come into his head. 
But here his manner changed : with scornful eye. 
He rose above his present misery — 

" And this pursuit, of all I've ever tested. 
Alone can I pursue. Sir, unmolested. 
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I live by it, but ^tis a hatefnl task. 
If you should stay to listen, may I ask 
That you'll believe no word of what I say 
As my real sentiments ? The light of day 
Had surely never shone on such a wretch, 
If I believed the rancorous filth I preach ; 
But then it suits my hearers, Chartist sots ! 
Within whose minds corruption lies and rots. 
As o*er a sewer hangs the baleful fume 
(Through which the cholera and typhus loom). 
Which bears destruction on its ghostly wings. 
And o^er the town its fatal mantle flings : 
So, if unchecked, from their foul minds would fli^w 
Sedition, bloodshed, and the country^s woe ; 
Bound in by law, they stink like river mud. 
Whilst o'er them, broad and mighty, rolls the flood 
Of peace and education ; and some day 
Some higher flood may sweep them all away. 
The harm I do's not much ; they will have food. 
Which if [ didn't give them, others would. 
Diseased in mind myself. Sir, I am pleased 
To minister to other ' minds diseased.' 
Meantime I lecture ; for what must be, must ; 
My mottoes * Anything to get a crust/ 
Now, if you choose to hear me, why, you may; 
'Tis half-past eight, and yonder lies the ^^^i* 
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" I own it's bad/' Quoth Pick, " It can't be worse ; 
I'll hear yonr wicked, very vile discourse. 
And with you in the argument dispute, 
Doubting not but each point I shall refute." 

" They won't allow you to, indeed." 

" I care not.^' 

" They'll throw you out of window." 

" Sir, they dare not." 

" Well," said the stranger, " if you will, you will ; 
I like you, and will strive to gild the pill ; 
And so my lecture, Sir, perchance may be 
Purged of some part of its impurity.'' 

They left the room, and passed an open yard. 
Stopped at a door which fiirther passage barred. 
They knocked, and an attendant let them in. 
Who stood there, as he said, to take the tin ; 
But, seeing who it was, he bowed him down : 

^^ This here way, gents ! Good evening, Mr. Brown ! 
They're all a-waiting — ^ Universal lovers,' 
^ Five pointers,' Sir, and * The fraternal 1)rothers ;' 
Then there's two ^ Social democrats ' from France, 
Wot sings of Patry in a song and dance; 
The Hirish priest as talks to 'em of Walter,* 
Wot cursed the 'Ouse o' Commons from the halter." 

* Probably a corruption of Voltaire.— Editor. 
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Then witli a wink to Pick — " Come in, all right, 
The Guv^nor seems quite soberish to-night/' 
They entered a long, low, half-lighted room. 
To which tobacco lent a strong perfume. 
A crowd of dirty fadfes met their view ; 
The clean, indeed, were very, very few. 
The stranger mounted, and forthwith began 
A speech on what he called the flights of Man. 
'Twas witty, fluent, very broad in places. 
Which brought a grin upon his hearess' faces. 
The doctrines, certainly, were rather perilous-^ 
The language you'd denominate as scurrilous : 

" Ye rich, with every vice that can begirt you. 
Look on this poor man : this is struggling virtue. 
Was this a state of things to be endured ?'' 

Lord ! how the dirty rascals cheered and roared ! 
And when a point like this was thus made clear. 
How they pufi'ed smoke, and called for gin and beer 1 
Then he upset the bishops, lords, and Crown ; 
Taxes, poor-laws, and church-rates tumbled town. 

"But why the last?'' asked Pick. "I much should fear 
That very few pay church-rates who are here." 

Scarce had he put the question of " How many 
Within the room contributed a penny 
Towards the ChurcVs funds ?" when " Traitor ! spy !" 
Went round the room, and voices mingled high. 
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A hundred maledictions met his ears. 
They closed around him, like a pack of curs ; 
Yelping with wrath, they buflfet him about 
From hand to hand— 

" Smash I brain h!m ! turn him out ! '^ 

Half dead, once more at length he found his feet. 
And limped with pain along the empty street. 
They^d torn to rags the few clothes he had on ; 
His pocket was with his last sixpence gone. 
And thought Pickackifax, " Vve not a friend. 
" Well, things are at the worst, and now must mend. 
Where now? What else has fate for me in view?'* 
When from behind there came a faint halloo. 
*Twas Brown, the lecturer, who in the fray 
Slipped out unseen, and quickly came away 
To seek his late companion. " He was sorry 
He'd made his exit in so great a hurry, 
^Twas his own fault : he told him not to try it. 
Hoped he'd sustained no serious damage by it.'' 

"They'vetommyclothes,"quothPick,withruefulgrin, 
^'They've mademynose bleedand they've grazed myshin. 
Confound the knaves ! I wish I hadn't spoken. 
My ribs are sadly bruised, though none are broken. 
TheyVe taken my last sixpence." 

" Stolen your purse?" 

" Well, not exactly that ; they Ve stolen worse. 
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Pocket and all. What makes it the more sad^ 
It was, alas ! the only one I had/^ 

"Well, well/' saidBrown; "IVe been,though I deplore 
Your state, in many worse ones, sir, before. 
The money for my lecture, to my sorrow, 
I shall not '»et until I call to-morrow ; 
Meantime I*> twopence, and the little fare 
Which that will purchase with you I will share." 

Pick, since no better thing at present oflfered. 
Accepted of the service as 'twas proflfered ; 
And as they walked along, to speak began 
'Pon the late lecture on " The Rights of Man." 
He said. How very grieved he was to find 
A man of talent and enlightened mind, 
Who'd doubtless had religious education. 
Sunk in so very vile an occupation. 
Leading the minds of men from right to wrong. 
And treating virtue as a common song. 
Though others dealt forth poison by the yard. 
Was that an argument worth his regard ? 
No ; rather slowly starve like parish poor. 
Or beg the bitter crust from door to door. 
He bade him pause upon his downward course 
Before he should go on from bad to worse. 

Said Brown, " Sir, what you say is very true. 
Think not my evil deeds I do not rue. 
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My present life goes so xnuch 'gainst my conscience, 
That I had quite resolved to quit it long since. 
It needed but your admonition. Sir, 
To make me from my sad position stir; 
And, as I view the subject in your light, 
I must confess 'tis very far from right." 

Pickackifax felt pleased with the resolve. 
And asked if in his mind there did revolve 
Any fresh schemes to which 'twere well to trust 
To gain that slender thing, an honest crust. 

" None you could live by. Sir, unless you donned 
The honourable rank of vagabond." 

"The very thing," said Pick, "one's fortune's carving." 
Quoth Brown, "Provided we can keep from starving." 

" To roam the country through," said Pick, delighted. 
Brown. 
" Perchance to lose our way, and be benighted." 

Pick. 
" A hedge or tree we'll for a bedstead use. " 

Brown. 
"And for a coverlet, rheumatic dews. 
No, no ; let's see what probabilities 
Might be derived from your abilities. 
Canst make a clothes- peg, wooden spoon, or basket ?" 

Pick. 
" Of course, I can't ; my friend, how can you ask it ?" 
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Brown. 
" Canst tinker up a saucepan fit for use ? 
Play thimble-rig ? or steal a pig or goose ?'' 
Pick {indignantly). 

" No r 

Brown. 
" Nor yet set a snare, or rob a pond ?^^ 
Pick {in amazement), 
"Nor 

Brown. 
" Then you won^t do for a vagabond ! 
I doubt if in the stocks, Sir, you could sit 
For hours, as a butt for village wit. 
And pocket the affront in humble mood.^^ 
"Well, no,'' quoth Pick, "I don't quite think I could." 

Brown. 
" Ah ! then it's useless ; you would never bring 
A living home. Stay, can you act or sing?" 

Pick. 
" That Hamlet I could play, I used to boast." 

Brown. 
" Oh, bother Hamlet ! Could you play the Ghost ?" 

Pick. 
" I think I could acquit myself with merit. 
And come out pretty strongly as a spirit." 



1 
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Brown. 
" A combat, with slow music from the flys T^ 

Pick. 
" Well, I once learnt the broadsword exercise.'^ 

Brown. 
" That's better. Can you dance V' 
Pick. 

" Yes, a quadrille ; 
But twirling through a polka makes me ill.'' 

Brown. 
" No, no ; I don't mean that ; they'd never please : 
A hornpipe with a jackchain round your knees." 

Pick. 
'^ Hum ! I don't know ; thaf s new to me. The fact is, 
I never tried, but still I might, with practice." 

Brown. 
^' Good ! you might do. 'Tis useless stopping here : 
My present course is closed to me, I fear. 
Besides, Sir, if the truth I must avow, 
I really have no stomach for it now ; 
For things have lately happened which have lent 
My mind another and a different bent. 
I would be far from town, and strive to clear 
My soul from spectres, which must haunt me here ; 
So then, I have a plan in contemplation, 
If seriously you need occupation. 
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Mayhap I caii give you an equal chance^ 

Tho* not o^ermucli your prospects Hwill advance ; 

And when with hunger you may be at strife, 

Your recompense will be in seeing life. 

^Tis this : become a stroller, sir, with me; 

Let^s quit the town, and see what we may see — 

Once more Pll try my luck, leave town by stealth, 

'Twill save to me both mind and body's health. 

I've been before, and know each various way 

Of chasing time and hunger's pangs away ; 

And tho' my lodging's sometimes on the ground, 

I never starve where fields and streams abound. 

If game and fish abound in them likewise. 

Now, sir, I know the man for our emprize ; 

His wife's a tailoress, can act the queen. 

Serve as, costumier, and sing songs between. 

He'll do the heavy business, I the light. 

Whilst, as the villain, you'll the crowd afi'right : 

Our troop, though small, will no doubt be efi'ective. 

If even in some things we are defective. 

Our wardrobes and ofir properties won't tax 

Our strength too much, we'll take them on our backs ; 

You can write pieces suited to our strength — 

Come, sir, confess I've suited you at length. 

You'll tryyourluck." Pick smiled, and thought he would. 

" Your hand upon it, since you're in the mood ; 
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Who knows ! our venture may lead on to wealth ; 

So, sir, we^ll drink our company^s good health — 

Here is a tavern, come and talk it over/^ 

Pick liked th^ idea so much, he felt in clover. 

And quite forgot his present woeful plight : 

Till all arranged, his friend bade him good night. 

' Good night, good night I To-morrow, sir, at one. 

Where we first met. Good night !" and he was gone. 

And Pick was once more in the world alone. 

Come, mused our hero, this to more may tend ; 

I thought when at the worst ^twould surely mend : 

When Fortune seemed to drive her arrows through me. 

She brought the very thing I wanted to me ; 

And tho' I^m houseless, coatless, more than poor, 

Here^s a fine opportunity to write a tour. 

Houseless, egad ! a question ^gins to peep 

Upon my mind — His, where am I to. sleep ? 

" Come, if you please, sir, we're a going to close 

The house,^^ said the attendant. Poor Pick rose. 

And shambled to the door with aching feet. 

And found himself once more upo\i the street. 

His limbs felt stiff and sore, he sought some lair 

Where he might shelter from the midnight air. 

And round his form the tattered rags could bind. 

Which fluttered idly in the chilling wind. 
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Soon a well-sheltered doorway lie espied^ 

But e^en that wretched refuge was denied : 

By came the watchman, going on his round. 

Who in the doorway our poor hero found. 

'^ Come, you get out of that place where you're hidden. 

You can't sleep on them steps, for that^s forbidden ; 

And if I catch you, for your information, 

Crouched there again, Pll take you to the station !" 

He rose, and once more took his painful road. 

Pacing along upon the pavement broad : 

Sad home ! Alas ! how many have no other — 

How many thousands could have called him brother ! 

Still 'twas but for a night : though chill the air, 

Wearied and sore, he didn't quite despair ; 

He gazed on countless lamps, whose glittering ray 

Only in distance seemed to die away. 

Streets sprung from streets, and still he wandered on ; 

The moon rose up, and half the night was gone : 

At length he stood upon a bridge, which wide 

And am])le threw its arches o'er the tide. 

Here in a niche once more he stopped to rest. 

His aching head against the cold stone prest. 

He looked upon the scene. The moon shone down 

And half illumined the sleep-ridden town ; 

He saw the houses rising rank o^er rank — 

London was sleeping on the river's bank. 
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An hundred spires pierced the starry sky. 

Whilst o'er the whole St. Paul's rose up on high ; 

Like giant warder in his castle keep, 

He seemed to watch the mighty city's sleep : 

A veil of mist the lower half enshrouds. 

Making the dome hang pendant from the clouds. 

He watched the river winding on its way. 

As o'er its waves a thousand spangles play : 

AU hail, fair Moon ! that 'neath the shades of night 

Can make e'en dirty water seem so bright ! 

Grieving, thou lookest on thy favorite stream, 

As loath to think the past is but a dream ; 

Tempt not yon vap'rish shades, whose rising stench 

Will with their fog thy lovely sparkles quench. 

And if on purer liquid thou'dst disport, 

Thou'lt have to go at least to Hampton Court; 

Nor deem the city will care to behold 

Thy silver whilst the river saves their gold. 

Pick saw the furnace-fires on either side 

Cast a dull glare upon the changing tide ; 

And sturdy emblems of the nation's trade 

Lay resting from their toil in darkest shade. 

The water poured with strong resistless flow, 

Gurgling and boiling, thro' the arch below ; 

He thought how many had within its breast 

Plunged headlong, seeking for eternal rest ! 
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He thought till sense grew dim, his leaden eyes 
Refused at length upon the scene to rise ; 
His aching eyelids closed, shut out the view. 
And wearied Nature claimed her wonted due. 
Not long he'd slept upon his stony bed 
Whena late wanderer, who homewards sped 
From reveling out the night in glorious fashion — 
For which so many seem to have a passion- 
Saw him. He stopped, and o^er our hero pored ; 
While Pick, unconscious, calmly slept and snored. 
There stood the stranger leaning Against the stone. 
And in a wondrous-wise, half-drunken tone 
He spoke : " So, fellow, whar^ra you been drinking ? 
Smells horridly of liquor, to my thinking. 
A drunken stranger ! Where are the police ? 
Oughtn^t to lei such drunkenness increase — 
But p'raps he's not drunk, only fast asleep : 
Strangers no business sleeping in the street ! 
S'pose that he means to say, then, he's hard up 
And don^t know where to sleep, or where to sup. 
For once Pll do a charitable act. 
Give him a shilling — yes, and that's a fact ! 
I've got a bad one, which a cabman gave me. 
That's better than a good one, and will save me. 
Twelve pennies of the realm — ^twelve lawful pence, 
And find him lodgings at the Queen's expense. 
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Bad shillings lately have been much the fashion^ 

And Pve no doubt he'll be locked up for smashing ; 

And when he's taken up for his transgression^ 

Unable to account for the possession, 

"then he'll have lodging, feeding, eating, stuflBlng, 

Free gratis, from the county, all for notkinff — 

Wont go to sleep on pavement any more. 

There take the coin, old boy, and au revoir ! 

Regular fiin, as good as any play." 

Thus saying, he continued on his way ; 

Better, poor Pick, the dawn should never peep 

Had not a kinder Power watched thy sleep. 

A faint light stole across the eastern sky. 

Marking another busy day draw nigh. 

And still Pick slumbered on his stony bed : 

Upon the waJl, some three feet from his head, 

A little bunch of dirty feathers lay. 

Looking still dirtier in the opening day ; 

Black from exposure to all smokes and weathers — 

In sooth, a very grimy bunch of feathers. 

Now Pick was dreaming of a gloomy cave, 

Which yawned upon him like an opening grave. 

In which a winged dragon, fierce and strong, 

Did unto sundry people divers wrong. 

His wings of course were of the proper strength, 

His tail was stingfed — of the usual length, 
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And whirled and twisted with a horrid to-do. 

As ^tis supposed the tails of dragons do do. 

Near him Pick felt himself obliged to go, 

And o^er his cave there hovered to and fro 

A fetid smoke, whence issued sounds of woe : 

Forth sprung the monster, and ere Pick could greet him, 

He flapped his wings, and made as he would eat him, 

Darting upon him swifter than an arrow ; 

Shivering with fear. Pick woke, chilled to the marrow^, 

And found his dragon dwindled to a sparrow ! 

Yes, 'twas a sparrow sitting on the wall — 

Those dusty feathers clad a sparrow small : 

There sat the warbler, as some poets say. 

Heralding in with tuneful note the day — 

A ragged warbler with a chronic pip. 

Whose warble was a chirrup and a chip. 

Soon asPickackifax unclosed his eyes 

And saw the bird, he thus did moralize — 

" Oh, happy bird ! who hath no earthly care, 

No breakfast, dinner, supper to prepare. 

No bills to pay, no clothes to make or mend, 

No secret grief thine inmost heart to rend ! 

A cranny in a wall serves for thy nest ; 

There thou canst train thy young and make thy nest : 

In loftiest palace, hut of meanest kerne. 

Or fretted church-spire, each may serve thy turn ; 
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Rent-free thou liv^st, no landlord e'er can bore thee; 

The world thy kitchen, every meal before thee. 

Here neither dun nor gun thy feelings harrow, 

Would I'd been born a dusty London sparrow ! 

Providence is more kind to you than me. 

Or surely I so wretched ne'er should be/' 

He fretful spoke, and lo ! a mild rebuke 

Came to his words. The murmurer was mute : 

He ope's his hand and spies the glittering balm — 

A golden guinea sparkles in his palm ! 

Yes, 'twas a golden guinea ! not a pound. 

But one pound one, in picture fair and round. 

Pick looked upon the coin with vacant stare — 

'• A guinea 'tis indeed ! How came it there? 

'Tis plainly mine ! some charitable soul 

Has doubtless placed the coin at my control. 

A very old one ; on it I descry 

A cross, and o^er it W. and Y, 

Since Heaven sends such gifts, we wont abuse 'em ; 

Tho' 'twould be wicked if we didn't use 'em. 

Still I'll not spend or change it for some day. 

Its owner I may meet, and yet repay ; 

And when my thankful hand with his shall join, 

I'd Hke to pay the rascal his own coin. 

The morning's cold^ and howsoe'er one tries 

To keep the fog out, 'twill get in one's eyes.'^ 
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This said, he rose and chafed his stiflfened limbs, 
Wiping away the fog his sight which dims. 
^Twas early morning yet, and o'er the way 
The sparrows held an undisputed sway ; 
Chattering and fighting, until one by one 
The teeming market-carts come rolling oq. 
Swaying from side to side the heaped-up spoil. 
The produce of some gardener^s daily toil. 
At every step bestrews the dusty soil ; 
And as his horses pace with wearied stride 
The careless driver whistles by their side. 
Anon some outcast sought the light to shun — 
Shamefaced escaping from the rising sun. 
When later yet the city oped its eyes, 
Begun the changing din of London cries ; 
And one by one the chimneys ^gan to smoke. 
Until each various trade in turn awoke. 
First milkmaids with their pails, and then in shoals 
Came bakers^ boys with jolly smoking rolls ; 
Then " Clo, clo, clo V' came floating on the wind. 
And organ boys commenced their dismal grind : 
And thus, with sleep refreshed, each busy man 
The bustle of another day began. 
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CHAPTER II. 




EKE let me pause a moment 
o'er my task, 
For I am wearied of this 

dusty town ; 
A little your indulgence 

I must ask. 
As courteous managers, 
who fear a frown. 
Siiy, when some star refuses 
to come down, 
And leave " its own particular bright sphere," 
Because that Treasury, which used to crown 
Their highest hopes, away from tKem does vere, 
And holds their boughten service all too dear. 



Yes, for I long "to babble of green iSelds,^^ 
And would escape some portion of my tale; 
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I'd scent the fragrance which the hedge-row yields, 
And sing of bowery wood and flowery vale. 
Of zephyr, gentle breeze, and softest gale ; 
Of camping out upon some favoured spot. 
Where gipsies form a ring 'neath moonlight pale ; 
Vd sing my favoured theme — and who would not ? — 
The charms for me the country has or hasn^t got. 

So with Pickackifax how passed the day 
Imagine, reader, and don't blame the muse 
For leaving you to fancy by the way 
How, after sundry conflicts with the Jews, 
He bought a new coat, trowsers, hat, and shoes- 
No, there I'm wrong, and will at your command 
Correct the libel, nor the race abuse ; 
For, " s^help ma cot ! de closh, you^ll undershtand, 
Ish better far ash new. Shelp me ! deyWe shecond hand" 



OW many ways there are, tho' some- 
what stale, 
Ip which an author may commence a 
tale! 

How many authors, ever rising too. 
Who strive to open in some style that's new. 
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Forgetting till they find, to their alarm. 

That tho' the opening's novel, it maynH charm ; 

And of their style if they're not perfect masters. 

It may, alas ! lead only to disasters. 

Once in an age some genius of the pen 

Bises in mind above his fellow-men. 

Casts down old musty rules with daring hand. 

And 'midst his fellow-giants takes his stand. 

Stamps on the glowing page his bold endeavour. 

Establishes a style, and lives for ever. 

The mighty river flowing from his mind 

Sometimes leaves countless rivulets behind. 

Who brawl and bubble over many a ream 

Of good white paper, like their parent-stream. 

The style, though weak's, the same, none can deny; 

And if in bounds they keep, some don't run dry. 

But others, like the frog, will strain their hides 

To emulate their master's flowing tides; 

And for a space they give more sound than sense. 

Till bare becomes the bed of their pretence. 

Soon growing shallower, the thirsty sand 

Sucks up the little strength at their command; 

Or self-created shadows hide the day. 

And, lacking of his strength, they lose their way. 

I would not wish to be like one of these. 

For common writers must be plain, to please ; 
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And nothing, sure, is half so aggravating 
As o^er some crabbed line to be kept waiting ; 
For unseen depths not always prove profound, 
And shallow puddles hide as well the ground. 
Enough ! FU re-commence my halting rhyme. 
Although the style is stale. ^^ Once on a time/' 
Or, if you Uke it better, reader, say, 
" ^Twas one fine evening towards the end of May,'' 
Five travellers were seen in thirsty mood 
Where " once upon a time " a public stood. 
Now that's ingenious, no one can deny. 
To own what every author would defy — 
Namely, that all your characters are dry. 
Prithee, good reader, think me not insane ; 
I promise that I won't offend again. 
Well, there they stood, with travel hot and dusty ; 
Their clothes were ragged, and appointments rusty. 
Three men, one woman, and a fractious donkey. 
Who knew more tricks than any tutored monkey. 
Made up the party. This said donkey's name 
Was Algebra : the reason of the same 
Was his great talent in his situation 
For mental arithmetic, calculation. 
Sometimes they called him Pltis and Minm too ; 
Because when cash was pltts the donkey knew 
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His rations came with regularity ; 

When mirms, thus he argued, 'Twas a charity 

To run away and gain a good full meal, 

The which he^d beg or borrow, which means steal ; 

And Algebra, alas ! was often found, 

After a razzia, in the nearest pound. 

Who our friends were who thus were sore distressed 

Doubtless the reader ere this time has guessed ; 

If not, ^twere well that he at once should know 

That they comprised Pickackifax and Co. 

The company contained Grimaldi Brown, 

The great comedian, just arrived from town ; 

Besides the universal Mr. Biddle, 

Who could play down from Shylock to first-fiddle — 

A widish range, including much variety ; 

And next, a person of some notoriety 

In the metropolis, the manager^s lady, 

A somewhat stoutish dame, who'd passed her hey-dey ; 

And Pick, who, mildest soul in all the earth. 

Did savage murders with cold-blooded mirth. 

The company with Plus and Minus ceases. 

Who only came on in equestrian pieces. 

Which wasn't often, as you may suppose. 

Their properties were few ; their stock of clothes 

A bare half-dozen dresses, which a moth 

Perched on, one day, but quickly left the cloth ; 
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Respecting it, he on his wings did rise. 
And fled away, tears standing in his eyes. 
They'd one drop-scene, two wings, a sword of tin. 
One dagger (oyster-knife), one violin. 
One shield ('neath which had salmon oft reposed. 
And monster turbot found themselves enclosed). 
With these they played " Othello,^' much compressed — 
" Hamlet '^ (the Ghost scene, for they missed the rest) — 
^^ Richard" (that is, the scene where Richard cries, 
" My kingdom for a horse ! " and, fighting, dies). 
Farces they shortened, but made up by latitude 
Of joke and jest the loss of prose a^^d platitude. 
Thus the performances comprised, at most. 
Pantomime, drama, comic song, and ghost. 

The house at which our friends had stopped to rest 
Was a small modest inn, with ivy dressed. 
The shady porch, with woodbine covered o'er. 
Half hid within its depths the open door. 
This porch was much by ancient rustics used ; 
'Twas there the patriarchs smoked their pipes and mused. 
The faded sign — which creaked with every wind. 
To which some whileholm warrior was consigned. 
Who, well worn out, complained with dismal groans 
Whene'er the blast too rudely shook his bones — 
Informed the traveller he here might feast 
On entertainment good, both man and beast. 
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A giant elm once o^er the porch had reared 

Its lofty crown, until old age had seared 

The beauties of how many a distant day ; 

E^en now it strove to deck its own decay. 

Yearly its leaves their mother^s lap would fill, 

Yearly ^twould greet its brethren on the hill. 

Yearly the leaves grew few and fewer still. 

The lazy team, beneath its scanty shade. 

Munched the small portion which their labour paid. 

And in the trough their thirst with water clear 

Quenched, while their masters quenched their own with 

beer, * 
And passed the would-be joke or time of day. 
Or with a whistle turned upon their way. 
Within, the sanded floor and blazing fire 
Kindled in eveiy traveler a desire 
For liquids, which the hostess day by day 
Served to such customers as chose to pay ; 
For credit, howsoever small tV amount, 
She said she never gave on no account ; 
And, that her ancient usage should not rust, 
Over the fireplace stood the words " No trust.^^ 
Before the fire, although ^twas late in May, 
Sat our four travellers in full array. 
A foaming flagon graced the humble board. 
With bread and cheese — ^^twas all they could afford. 
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"Well, Doctor/^ quoth the manager (the oame 
Pick gained, because he'd cured him of a sprain), 
" Our circuit doesn't turn out advantageous/' 

" What^s to be done?" saidPick. *^Let's be courageous, 
And strike out some new course, where we can play. 
And where the rustics won't refuse to pay. 
Go where we will, sure nothing can be worse 
Than the sad state of our. exhausted purse. 
'Tis twenty hours since I have had a meal ; 
And, come what may, it must be for our weal. 
Where shall we shelter for th^ ensuing night ?" 

" I can't help thinking that the Doctor's right," 
Struck in the lady. " Things are deuced bad !" 
Mild swearing was a little knack she had. 
Picked up behind the scenes ; but, on the whole. 
Although she had her faults, which no control 
Could check, she was a very worthy soul ; 
Good-tempered, kind, and charitable too ; 
And if perforce her charities were few, 
She had the will, and oft' behind the scenes 
The good she did had shamed much larger means. 

Said Brown, " This circuit has been travelled o'er 
By many larger companies before. 
The veriest yokel will not pay to see us. 
Or change his "tuus" into our "mens;" 
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So I, for one, vote that we try new grounds. 
Let^s seek the West, where tin, they say, abounds. 
So we^U comport us, in our several roles. 
That when we leave ^twill clog our very soles/^ 

He joking spake, but failed to raise a laugh. 
Although the manager's '^ far better half ^^ 
Expressed her acquiescepce in the move. 
And thought 'twas time that times should better prove. 

Biddle agreed, and hope began to glow ; 
Once more he gave the word — ^'twas ^' Westward, ho \" 
Like some great chief he stood, with outstretched arm. 
When on the Border spreads the wild alarm. 
He spoke, " There lies the foe, and here we stand, 
A small, unconquerable, dauntless band. 
Onward, brave hearts I nor ruth nor quarter show ! 
^ Roderick vich Alpine Dhu ho lero !^ 
Sound slogans ! '^ 

" Humph '/' said Brown, " would I could cotch one ! 
We've but one fiddle, and let^s hope no Scotch one ; 
Besides, if west we go at break of day, 
You'd better point your arm the other way. 
For that's the east to which you wave us on.^^ 

" No matter; pay the bill, and let^s be gone.*" 

The bill was paid, although their humble store 
Sunk to one shilling and a trifle more. 
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They sought the door, but, lo ! a sad disaster 

Did for a space their feelings overmaster. 

Scarce they emerged, when Brown cried, '^ Pll be colted 

If that tarnation Algebra han^t bolted !" 

^Twas true ; for Algebra had worked a sum 
Of miles that day, beneath a burning sun. 
And all that time had not once wet his whistle. 
Or cropped beside the way one savory thistle. 
Deeply some time, with patience most miraculous. 
He stood and conned his Differential Calculus ; 
Anon he eyed the house : the wished-for feed 
Came not, to help him in this direst need. 
Two days one meal : again he eyed the porch. 
Balanced the sum, and left them in the lurch. 
Carrying with him scene, dress, sword, and shield. 
And now was revelling in some clover field. 
Far from the scene. 

'^ Well, here's a pretty start. 
Zounds ! When I catch the brute, I'll make him smart.'^ 

Cried Biddle, " Come along ; let's seek the beast ! 
How fax's the nearest pound T' 

" Two miles, at least," 
Replied the hostess ; " 'tis close by the village. 
And just beyond old Quaker Watson^s tillage." 
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With failing heart, our players onward strode 
Until they met a Quaker on the road. 
Some two miles on. 

'' Good day V 

''Good day to thee P' 
Answered the Quaker. 

'^ Pray, Sir, where may be 
The pound?'' 

' Why dost thou ask the question, friend ?'' 

" To seek an ass.'' 

" An ass ! If that's thy end. 
Turn round yon comer, and, unto my mind. 
There, if thou seekest him, thou'lt surely find; 
For he assuredly hath broke my fence. 
And, with aforethought, malice, and prepense. 
Hath eaten clover worth of eighteenpence. 
Which, if thee'rt willing here to pay to me. 
Thy beast of burden shall once more be free." 

*^ What ! one-and-sixpence for a scrap of clover !" 
Said Brown ; " why, sixpence is enough, and over ; 
And, Mr. Quaker, if you think that we 
Will pay you eighteenpence to set him free, 
A greater ass than ours you must be." 

'^ Thy beast hath broke the law, and I may charge 
What sum I please, ere he be set at hirge. 
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Thy wit, though sharp, friend, will not incense me, 

Who profit by thy beast^s delinquency ; 

And if I be an ass, of course thee knows 

The ass doth thrive where'er the thistle grows/' 

" Provided that the weeds at which you carp,'' 
Answered Pickackifax, '' are not too sharp. 
But come, and let's see how the mjitter stands ; 
We won't object to any fair demands.'' 

Just as they turned the comer, .came a noise 
Of shouts. They saw a crowd of men and boys. 
'Twas as he said : their fears were too well founded, 
For Algebra was being then impounded. 
With every mark of inward satisfaction. 
As if the donkey gloried in the action. 
In fact, his happiness had reached its zenith ; 
For, truth to say, he'd had his eighteenpenn'orth. 
As his distended stomach woidd adduce. 
They tried to buy him off; 'twas of no use : 
The worthy Friend's inexorableness 
Demanded eighteenpence, and nothing less. 
The treasury contained but one-and-fourpence. 
And Watson was resolved to have two more pence. 
They searched their pockets ; Pick a penny found; 
Two halfpence more released him from the pound. 
And Algebra again was safe and sound. 
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When once more at his side his friends he saw. 

He testified his joy with loud hee-haw ! 

Lifted his heels, and, as the chance befell, he 

Kicked Quaker Watson smartly on the — Well, he 

Kicked him, no matter where ; ^twas said by some 

Who heard it, that it sounded like a drum — 

Muffled, indeed, or as a drum would ring 

In broad-cloth, stuflFed with many a fat good thing. 

The donkey^s vengeance seemed to show his zeal 

In paying extra for his late good meal. 

So prompt the payment, Quaker Watson swore 

As seldom Quaker has been heard before. 

Finally, Algebra was led away. 

Followed by men and boys, with loud hooray ; 

And, as he went along, poor patient Algebra 

Underwent many a sound anathema. 

Till Brown spoke out — 

" Don^t blame the brute. I venture 
To presage wonders from our late adventure ; 
For tho' the town won't come to see us act. 
You take a bam, whilst I announce the fact 
That here we play to-night, and on the stage 
There will appear a donkey wondrous sage ! 
(And I've no doubt the fact will prove a taker). 
Who, after he was pounded, kicked the Quaker 
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Because he was overcharged by the said Friend. 
If that don't draw, the drama's at an end/' 

They all agreed that there was something in it. 
Applauded Brown, and hastened to begin it. 
The barn was hired, whilst Brown addressed the crowd, 
And what he'd said aside now said aloud. 
With many a flourish ; and each eager wight 
Waited with due impatience for the night. 
Scarce had the weary sun retired to sup. 
When Farmer Johnson^s hom was lighted up ; 
And soon as it drew near the appointed hour, 
A hundred weU-shod feet besieged the door. 
Biddle, who through a hole the crowd surveyed. 
His satisfaction to the rest conveyed, 
And owned, *' without a doubt, from what he saw. 
That Algebra decidedly would draw." 
All was arranged, the door was opened wide. 
And streams of copper flowed from every side, 
Till Brown, who at tight packing well was skilled. 
Reluctantly declared the house was filled, 
And all his efforts failed in making more way, 
Whilst anxious faces still peered in the doorway. 
The orchestra commenced : the fiddle played; 
Th' attentive audience due observance paid. 
And to its lively unmelodious chime 
Hobnails upon the floor mis-kept the time. 
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At length the patched green baise 'gan slowly rise. 
Disclosing to the public^s wondering eyes 
A kind of compo-scene ; for while the wings 
Show forth a wood which wide its shadow flings. 
The flat, as though of toother part ashamed. 
With well-filled shelves a library proclaimed. 

The play began. The house at once was stilled : 
The weeping heroine's tears each bosom thrilled. 
A wicked uncle poisoned her papa. 
And scolloped with the oyster-knife her 'ma — 
Wanted to marry her, which would seem awfiil. 
But in such dramas anything is lawful. 
Just as he was about to gain the day, 
A gentleman who'd been out of the way — 
Though for what reason no one could discover. 
Being no less a person than her lover — 
Entered the castle, with a slide and run. 
And sacked that stronghold with a force of one. 
The wicked then, of course, received their due ; 
The virtuous a tableau made, of two, 
Backed by a ghost — whose, none cared to inquire — 
Who blessed them in a whiff of strong blue fire, 
Which made the audience cough. The curtain dropped. 
And handkerchiefs perspiring faces mopped. 
And as big drops flowed down each glowing face. 
It seemed as though their tears would flood the place. 
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Then, tho^ the audience wasn't much surprised, 

All whoM been killed were resurrectionized. 

Next came a comic song, and then a dance 

By Madame — some one, just come o'er from Prance : 

One cunning bumpkin said that " 'Bout the middle 

She was, for sure, uncommon like Ma'am Biddle/' 

Poor soul ! she truly was unfit to show forth. 

Being *' as ladies " — hem ! ahem ! — and so forth ; 

Who, after walking miles upon the road 

For bread, now capered 'neath her double load ; 

Whilst Pater Biddle did her figure view. 

And hoped he mightn't prove a ^^ pas de deux J' 

Thus sped the night, until each eager callant 

Called upon Algebra to show his talent : 

Loud cries resounding proved that all were ready 

To view that most discriminating Neddy. 

Once more the fiddle ceased its dismal groan. 

And Algebra stood ready to be shown. 

Brown had to bring the brute upon the stage ; 

But something chanced the donkey's soul t' enrage. 

Perchance the noise too rudely smote his ear : 

Howe'er it was, the ass refused to stir, 

But on the ground each hoof he firmly planted. 

Declining thus to do the thing they wanted. 

They tried the whip — ^'twas useless ; then the handle — 

The audience roared. SaidBrown, 'Tjat'^^sr^ 'Cc^a^'KXiSS&r 
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Twas brought. Quoth he, " I never knew it fail. 
If properly applied unto the tail/^ 

The candle to the donkey^s tail consigned. 
Algebra conscious grew of warmth behind. 
And, seeking for the cause, he looked around. 
Then dashed upon the stage with frantic bound. 

Continued Brown, "The instinct I admire 
Which teaches every brute to fear the fire. 
How oft we, when we to enlighten try. 
To the wrong end enlightenment apply V^ 

The donkey having ^twixt the wings made clearance. 
Loud were the shouts which greeted his appearance ; 
And Brown full speedily, in highest spirits. 
Began descanting on the donkey^s merits : 

'' Lend me your eyes and ears. Fll show to you 
The tricks which this most learned ass can do.^^ 

Now Algebra, resolved to have his way. 
Could. not by any means be made to play. 
Whether the foot-lights were a new invention. 
Or the spectators not worth his attention, 
I know not ; but he turned and showed a pair 
Of well-shod heels three times in middle air ; 
With one loud groan he bellowed forth his rage. 
Then, willy-nilly, bolted oflF the stage. 
Leaving poor Brown to do the apologetic. 
Who said^ ere he commenced, in tones pathetic — 



\ 
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*' 'Tis the first time that I did ever see a 
Donkey illustrating the grand idea 
Which fell from Horace, where the line doth say ' O- 
'di profarmm vulgus, et arceoJ '^ 

As if misfortune, with its louring wing, 
Did on them not enough her shadow fling. 
Another sad mishap befel our friends ; 
For just as Brown began to make amends. 
In a neat speech replete with rustic diction. 
For Algebra^s default, and self-eviction, 
A rush of dust and wind put out the lights, 
A falling form leach soul with horror frights — 
An awful crash resounds, then dismal groans. 
And lamentations about broken bones. 
A voice was plainly heard above the din — 

" Run for your lives ! the roof is tumbling in V 

Loud were the cries, and mighty was the rush 
Towards the portal : friends each other crush. 
The wished-for exit was at length obtained : 
The house was cleared, and not a man remained. 
Yes ! one there was, the cause of the disaster. 
Who sat upon the floor, and roared for plaister. 
A light was brought, and all was soon made clear : 
It seems a venturous youth, made bold by beer. 
Who could not through the doorway see enough. 
With clambering step ascended to the roof, 
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Removed a portion of the mouldering thatch 

Where through a hole the drama he could watch. 

At length a rafter, rotten with old age. 

Snapped short, and plumped him down upon the stage. 

Save a few bruises, no great harm was done ; 

They raised him up, and bade the youth be gone. 

Soon as they were alone, said Brown — 

" 'Twere fitting 
That from this place we make a moonlight flitting : 
Better by night that we should leave the place 
Than in broad day be covered with disgrace ; 
Besides, if right I augur, if we stayed 
Our efforts would in other coin be paid. 
This night has well refilled the general purse ; 
So let us pack our traps, and then disperse." 

The advice was well received, and they agreed 
To leave the place with all convenient speed. 
Properties hastily were stowed away. 
And with the rising moon they took their way. 
With lightened hearts, our party tramped along, 
Beguiling oft the way with jest and song. 
Their merry laughter floated on the wind. 
Till twice four dusty miles were left behind. 
They stopped to rest : beside the road reposed 
A little dell, with thicket round enclosed. 
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An oaais well known to the Arab * nation. 
Expressly formed for their accommodation. 

" Here," said the lady, " let us be content. 
And on this quiet spot construct a tent. 
You, Brown, cut four long twigs ; 1^11 make the holes. 
Doctor Pick sticks ! and Biddle, get three poles ! 
For in my youth by Gipseys I inducted. 
Learnt from them how their cabins are constructed." 

The work was done : the pliant twigs were bent ; 
The green baize, stretched above it, shelter lent ; 
Dried leaves and fern well strewed, on which were spread 
The scenes, to form a dry, luxurious bed ; 
The poles triangularly fixed ; and Biddle 
Next hung a Roman helmet in the middle. 
Which made as good a pot as they^d desire ; 
The sticks beneath soon kindled to a fire.^^ 

"Now, then," said Mrs. Biddle, "forthwith we 
Will quaff a goblet of refreshing tea.'^ 

A brook ran murmuring by : the sconce was filled : 
The lady quickly proved that she was skilled 
In making that refreshing beverage. 
Which will endure, I hope, through every age. 
Next in their stores a loaf of bread was found — 
A dab of butter, weighing perhaps a pound. 

* The old Gipsey tribes are descended from the Arabs. 
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" Our supper's scant/' said Brown, who plied the fire ; 

'^ rd soon improve it, if I had a wire. 

Failing of such a necessary thing, 

Has any one a stoutish piece of string ?'' 
This was produced; he in it made a noose — 
" Now, then, to find a run which rabbits use !'' 
This he soon found : the snare was duly set : 

Next he threw stones among the rising wheat. 

At length a rabbit rushed into the snare. 

And with a squeak proclaimed that he was there. 

In five short minutes the poor wretch was pinned, 

Knocked on the head, embowelled, and neatly skinned ; 

And, after finishing their fragrant brew, 

They put him in the Roman hat to stew. 

Anon they sat down to enjoy the treat. 

'^Doctor,'' askedBrown, ^^prayhowd'yelike the meat?'' 
" Well," said Pickackifax, ^^ I can't help stating 

That bunney takes a deal of masticating ; 

And, if I am not given to much reasoning 

'Bout what I eat, he would have borne some seasoning." 
" Ah !" replied Brown, ^' if it had not been tough, 

I doubt if 'twould have gone quite far enough ; 

And though you think the loss of it a bore. 

Had it been seasoned you'd have wanted more.'^ 
" Doubtless, you're right, most philosophic Brown ; 

So with a cup of tea I'll wash him down." 
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" Come/' said the manager^ " let's make all right 
And warm, that we may snugly pass the night.'^ 

Poor Mrs. Biddle, worn out with the day, 
In the tent's furthest comer snored away. 
Whilst our three friends around the fire gather. 
With pipe in mouth, and hold a grand palaver. 
The treasurer's receipts were counted o'er, 
Which made a total grand of one pound four. 
The accounts were audited with much acclaim. 
And plans were chalked out for the new campaign ; 
Till Biddle, shiv'ring, vowed the air was cliill. 
Saying of sleep he longed to take his fill. 
Beneath the tent he crawled to his repose. 
And shortly gave out music from his nose ; 
Whilst Biddle snored in concert with his mate. 
Brown and Pickackifax sat " tSte-a-tSte.'^ 
The night was calm and cool : the waving trees. 
With gentle murmur, whispered in the breeze ; 
On every side the songsters of the night. 
From thicket, copse, and hedge poured forth delight ; 
Briar and May-bush perftimed all the air. 
Vying with hedge flowers which most sweets could spare. 
Some time they sat, till Pick the silence broke. 
And in the following strain his feelings spoke : 
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Pick. 
'^ Life seems, to me, composed of ups and downs, 
With men who pass their days in busy towns : 
With those who in the country pass their time. 
It rolls along in one unvaried chime. 
Which of the two, friend Brown, does most conduce 
To furnish subjects for the poet^s use ?^^ 

Brown. 
" ^Vere hard to say, indeed. The poet^s mind 
Should compass all, tho* that we rarely find; 
And when of nature, beauty, solitude. 
He prates, as tho' ^twere only in a wood, 
Or vice versd — why it plainly shows 
The poet only half his calling knows ; 
But, to my thinking, he who'd nature scan 
Should study first her greatest work, or man/' 

Pick. 
" A hazardous direction you are taking. 
Likely to spoil your poet in the making.'* 

Brown. 
^' When he has mingled in the changing strife. 
Which makes, with many a phase, the thing called life, 
Let him, with mind well stored in scenes like these. 
View her extensive wardrobe at his ease ; 
And, as he gazes on her dresses* sheen. 
Let biiHj I say, reflect on what he's seen." 
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Pick. 
" A kind of hermit 1'^ 

Brown. 

'' WeU, I'm bold to say 
That they were clever fellows in their way, 
'Twas thus they did, although I can't admire 
The sort of place to which they would retire ; 
For when a man's beginning to grow old, 
A cave, to say the least of it, is cold ; 
And moss, though soft enough the bones to please. 
Doth oft the flesh both mortify and tease. 
Harbouring earwigs, woodlice, ants, and fleas. 
And then their style of living wasn't good; 
For who, who'd ever lived on other food. 
Would live on nought but finiit ? The bare idea 
Is enough to give a person diarrhoea. 
Cold water, too, for drink I — I'm doubting whether 
'Twould ever keep their life and soul together ; 
Besides, 'tis apt to freeze in frosty weather. 
My further feelings on this point I'll smother. 
For every man has some weak point or other. 
Though few, alas I of us, have sense to know it. 
Well ! thus, as I have said, I'd make a poet." 

Pick. 
" I think, with you, that that's the right direction. 
No doubt, to make your poet all perfection; 
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But if he werenH to write until that time. 

Ilia pen would write a very crabbed rhyme, 

Or failing age would make his verses flaccid, 

Or rheumatism tinge his lines with acid ; 

Or else, perchance, he would take up his pen. 

At Death^s command to lay it down again ; 

And thus the work, which should have shown his mind. 

Vanish away, and ^ leave no wrack behind/ 

No, no, friend Brown ; why nothing can be worse 

Than thus to rule lines for the poet's verse. 

If Nature to her mysteries admits him. 

Them he must study in the way that fits him ; 

And when he once begins his tuneful song. 

Nature will bear her votary along. 

Then let him in her praise expand his breast. 

And trust to native impulse for the rest. 

If he's no poet, and his friends mislead him. 

He'll soon find out his rhymes are not succeeding. 

Because his works won't sell, and folks won't read him. 

Then, if he's wise, he'U end, like me, in vapour. 

Sell his remaining copies for waste paper ; 

With publishers no longer be at strife. 

But boldly try some other kind of life." 

Pick mused a moment — ^trimmed the waning fire; 
Then, hesitating, spoke : " I would inquire — 
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That is — IVe often thought that Fortune's frowns, 

My friend, have caused you many ups and downs. 

When first in modem Babylon I met you. 

You owned to me the jade had overset you ; 

And, certainly, tho^ no reproach I'd utter, 

I found you in a very filthy gutter. 

Following a trade to make the souls of men ill. 

And though at that time I was in the kennel. 

Turned by my cruel fortune out of doors. 

My dirt was cleanly when compared with yours.'' 

Brown's face was darkened : ''Rightly am I blamed of; 
That portion of my life I'm most ashamed of; 
But my regret in this fact has an end. 
Since" (and he squeezed Pick's hand) "it brought a 
friend." 

" We're even there," said Pick ; " nor do I rue 
The meeting, since it brought me one or two. 
Come, tell me something of your earlier life. 
I think I've heard you say you had a wife." 

Brown winced : " You take me rather by surprise. 
'Tis a long tale, and dawn will shortly rise ; 
Besides, it would require some preparation. 
I'll choose some other time for the narration ; 
But you shall surely have it, for I owe 
Some explanation to you, and will show 
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How it did chance that, driven on by evil, 

I reached that low, that almost lowest level. 

I bore up long 'gainst misery and woe ; 

How hard I struggled, you can never know. 

A mortal hate pursued me for its end. 

Through one who should have been at least my Mend. 

But now weM better rest, with Heaven o'er us. 

For we have many a weary mile before us ; 

And from kind sleep some portion let us borrow, 

To fit us for our work upon the morrow.'' 

Pick acquiesced, and soon to their content 
They slumbered cosily beneath the tent, 
And Somnus held their faculties in pledge. 
Whilst Algebra reclined beneath the hedge. 
Dreaming of thistles, oats, and cooling streams, 
If donkeys ever have such things as dreams. 




tJ^T length the rosy Goddess of the mom 
\ Did with her light the landscape wide 



^M|bl< 



adorn. 
A neighb'ring cock proclaimed the 
break of day : 
The donkey woke, and answered with a bray 
loud and long, it made the welkin ring, 
caused our trav'lers to their feet to spring. 
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They rubbed their eyes, and, lest the day should waste. 

They struck their tent with all convenient haste ; 

And in the little sparkling crystal burn 

Each found a lavatory in his turn. 

Invigorated, through green lanes they passed. 

Till hunger bade .them stay, and break their fast. 

^Twas at this moment. Pick, who'd the front place. 

Saw a bull tearing down with rapid pace 

Towards the party, with his tail erect, — 

Head lowered, and with rage in his aspect. 

Some unseen friend, in tones both loud and full. 

Shouted ^' Take care ! Hoy ! Darn ye ! mind the bull V^ 

Pick oft had heard that, if you face the brute, 

Man's presence overawes and makes him mute ; 

So he made up his mind to face the danger. 

The bull dashed on towai»ds the daring stranger — 

Onwards he came. Pick glanced on either side : 

The tangled thorny hedge escape defied. 

When just as he began to think in verity 

His conduct savoured somewhat of temerity, 

The bull made pause, and eyed the bold obstruction. 

And from his throat gave forth a deep eruction. 

Tore up the ground, as if resolved to prove 

Whether a little bombast wouldn't move 

Th' undaunted foe ; but finding he still dared 

His rage, in turn himself grew somewhat scared •, 
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Then backed apace, turned round, and soon began 
T^ increase bis pace, while Pick behind him ran. 
And added to his fears with noisy banter. 
Which changed his trot into a Kvely canter, 
Till through a farm-yard gate, which stood a-jar. 
He frantically rushed, declining war. 

A farmer, hot with speed, came running in. 
And soon confined the bull his stall within. 
Turning to Pick, he said — '^ Well, now, that^s lucky ; 
For if you hadnH been tarnation plucky. 
And turned the brute, he would thro^ half the day 
Ha' worried all that came within his way ; 
And then. Lord love ye ! what a score for damage 
I'd have next day to pay ! How he do ravage 
When he do get by any chance unpenned. 
And bolts off with his tail stuck up on end ! 
So thank ye kindly. Sir ! and pray come in. 
I was just going breakfast to begin ; 
So if 'ee will come in, and ax your friends 
To jine, I'll try if I can't make amends 
For frighting on 'em. And may I be spitted. 
But when I see you there, if I worn't fretted ! 
I thought to see un split ye loike a wedge. 
And chuck ye in the vield bang o'er the hedge. 
^Twas wonderful, indeed, a didn^t gore ; 
I never zeed a bull so cowed afore.^^ 
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Just at this juncture the rear guard arrived, 
The farmer bowed, to soothe the lady strived. 
For Mrs. Biddle had been so alarmed. 
She whispered to her spouse — Had Pick been harmed 
It would have had so dreadful an effect. 
That all their hopes had then and there been wrecked ; 
E'en now, how dreadful ^twould be if she hurled 
A Bouskephalian baby on the world ! 
The farmer begged they would excuse the muck. 
And that they'd come along, and take pot luck. 

" Here, Sam'l, take the donkey to the stable. 
And blow a's hide out tight as e'er ye're able ; 
Gi'e un some beans and whuts, and lots o' hay, 
Vor a doan't budge a step from here to-day." 

'^ Nay, nay, my friend," quoth Pick, " that caiinot be." 

" Can't it ?" said Farmer Hodge. " Well, we shall see. 
None on ye looks as if a veed ud hurt ye, 
And I. ne'er loikes to do the thing what's dirty ; 
YouVe zaved me zummut, so I can afford 
To treat ye well before my humble board. 
'Tis hearty meant, and, take it as ye will. 
If you goes hence to-day I'll take it ill." 

The speech, though roughly worded, in reality 
Meant naught but true old English hospitality ; 
No more was said, so Algebra was led 
Into the stable, littered down, and fed. 
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How he did stuff and eat with all his means ! 
First beans, then oats — then back again to beans ; 
If donkeys keep a calendar this day. 
With Algebra was big red letter A. 

'^Now, wife, here's strangers, and Fm much mistaken 
If they wont like to try your egg3 and bacon ; 
So brile ziim rashers, plenty on um too — 
And, Kitty, fetch some eggs that^s just laid new/' 

Full soon a sav'ry smell their nostrils tickled. 
The board was spread with pork just newly pickled. 
Rashers and eggs, hot cakes, and frothing beer. 
It needs not to be said, they liked the cheer, 
And did full justice to the hearty meal ; 
Whilst Farmer Hodge did to his mate reveal 
Where he had met them, and detailed in full 
How Pick had boldly faced and turned the bull. 

'^ That bull must be got rid of,'^ she replied, 
" He's dangerous — '' 

" Well, that can't be denied. 
I wish the chap as promised us Purtection 
'Ud travel one fine day in this direction. 
For if he dared to tread on a bulPs corn, 
A wouldn^t dare to take 'un by the horn. 
But never mind ; they han't quite beat us yet. 
And some day still Purtection we shall get ; 
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Meantimes, whilst this here belly-pork I'm carving, 
WeVe got enough to live on without starving, 
And that's as much, and more, as any day 
Them woolly-headed Manchester's can zay. 
So eat away. Lord bless 'ee, you ha'nt done !" 

Said Brown, " Friend Hodge, although I hke the fun. 
And though the fact most deeply I deplore, 
I have no space to stow a morsel more." 

^^ Lord love 'ee, doan't say that. You're only dry ; 
Here, wash un down, and have another try." 

" I can't, indeed, for I've already sinned 
Against the pork." Hodge rubbed his hands, and 

grinned. 
^^ Really, I must say that I've had my full on't." 

"Dam'ee, I wish," quoth Hodge, ^^ye'd yeat the 
whull on't. 
But if 'ee can't, 'ee can't ; so clear away. 
Now, if 'ee loike, we'U zee the varm. This way. 
Wife, do 'ee show the dame your brood o' chickens. 
This here's the poultry yard. Wounds ! now ! the 

dickens ! 
Don't 'ee be frightened, marm, it's but the gander. 
Go 'long, then, can't 'ee now. Old Tom the Chaunter."* 

* Probably Tam o'Shantep,— Note by the Editor. 

1^ ^ 
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The gander, which rejoiced in this cognomen^ 
Seemed like a bird of verv evil omen. 
For had AchiUes^ soul Ho Biddle entered, 
And Paris^s within the bird been centered, 
Paris had ne^er displayed a greater zeal 
In winging darts against Achilles^ heel; 
And Biddle, unaccustomed to a goose. 
Save such as in the pantomime they use. 
Or as at Christmas served with sage and onions, 
Eoared lustily, as Tom attacked his bunions, 
And proved he, like the hero, in the heel 
However invulnerable else, could feel. 
Thought if he^d save his heels he'd better look to 'em. 
And so accordingly — '^ he took and took to ^em ;" 
Whilst Hodge stood by, and roared with loud guffaw — 
" Wounds, then ! now Tom the Chaunter. Haw ! 

haw ! haw !^' 
Till Madam Hodge to Biddle proved a saviour, 
SLut-up and punished Tom for misbehaviour ; 
And Hodge, apologizing, felt ashamed. 
But still burst out whenever Tom was named. 
Saying, as tho^ it were the cream of fun, 
'^ Ecod ! how I did laugh to zee un run !'' 

This little matter being thus adjusted. 
To Hodge once more their guidance they entrusted ; 
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And as they picked their way, sweet odours stole 

Upon the sense from many a fragrant pool. 

The which Hodge snuffed with such an air of relish 

As proved that use may perhaps too much embellish 

The second nature, 'tis said to resemble ; 

Our friends, of course, politely did dissemble, 

And, struggling thro' the mire, with flatt'ry fulsome, 

They said that pigs were fine, and cows were wholesome. 

How notions alter about things objective 

With some folks when a dinner's in perspective ! 

But all things have an end. The morning passed, 

And with the noon they went to their repast 

As if their former feed had but imbued 

Them with fresh strength ; with vigour unsubdued 

They fell upon the plain, yet plenteous, meal. 

And plied their knives and forks with busy zeal. 

'Twas o'er ; the ladies left them for a chat. 

And round the fire the worthy conclave sat : 

The topics of the day engaged their minds, 

And each in turn a stray idea finds. 

Pick. 
^^ Friend Hodge, you lately of Protection spoke. 
Pray tell us how you grieve beneath the yoke ; 
What your thoughts really are, if fair or not. 
Whether a living still is to be got 
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By farming, and the loss at what you set it/' 

Hodge. 
^^ Purtection ! ah ! I still hope we may get it ; 
But I donH think we shall. You see, the tax 
Ought to be made to fall on other backs. 
Landlords should come down in their rents, say I, 
Or, if they don^t, they drains their tenants dry; 
Then they can't farm as they ought for to do. 
And things get worse and worse.*' 

BiDDLE. 

" And thus you rue 
What ought to be on other shoulders thrown.^^ 

Brown. 
" In fact, on any shoulders but your own.'' 

Hodge. 
" No, no ; I doan't zay that. Til make a fair 
Division, so that others bears their share. 
Mind, I don't mind vree trade in great or small things^ 
So as we has vree trade, d'ye see, in all things. 
But whoy's vree trade to bear so hard on we ? 
Whoy can't we have our beer and backer vree ? 
Whoy, dam it all ! it's wusser var nor treason 
To tax the varmer without rhyme nor reason. 
You've throwed the wheat lands out o' cultivation 
Of that theer crop through more nor half the nation ; 
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Wait till we has a war, and then you^U see 
Your vree traders made a little bit too vree/' 

Pick. 
" My friend, you would not tax the nation's food, 
Nor pinch the bellies of the multitude — 
You wouldn't tax a thousand mouths for one ?" 

Browx. 
" Nor see the manufacturing interest done T* 

HODOE. 

*^ Wouldn't I, though ! I would. The mangy curs '/' 

Brown. 
" What ! bring the staflf of life about your ears ?" 

Pick. 
" The widow and the orphan would cry shame 
On thee, friend Hodge, and execrate thy name." 

HoDOE. 

" Well, if to ruin me that there's the road. 
The widow and the orphan may be blowed. 
That's very well, for sake of argyment. 
For volks to talk who'd git in parlyment. 
But, if 'eed boldly take things by the nose, 
I'd like to ask'ee, doan't 'ee tax their clothes. 
And other things they wants to drink and eat 
That's quite as much needcessary as wheat? 
The bread they eat a'nt all wheat, and, I ax, 
Whoy alum, yeast, and other things they tax — 
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And all that nasty stuflF which mixed wi^ tators ?^' 

Brown. 
'^ Whose mysteries are only known to bakers/^ 

Pick. 
" In fact, friend Hodge, as you the matter view, 
Why not tax widows, orphans, well as you ?^^ 

Hodge. 
'^ Well, and whoy not ? I see no reason why — 
Baint they all benefited well as I — 
We^re taxed to keep a army and a navy. 
And when I thinks upon this ^ere. Lord save ye ! 
Who as has any sense above a brute 
Ud keep on buying guns as wuU n^t shoot ? 
Then vor to think o^ them poor sailors, too, 
Being zarved out wi^ such a nasty stew 
O^ potted muck, chock vull o^ dead tom-cats. 
With now and then, may be, a touch o^ rats ! 
And then to think to keep on building boats. 
And half on ^em there is as never vloats ; 
If they should vloat, there^s lots ne^er goes to zea, 
But lays turned out at grass, as it may be : 
When they bin long enough at grass, odds fackers ! 
To think o^ sending on ^em to the knackers. 
What^s wusser far nor all to think upon 
Is, as I helps pay for these goings on, 
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To hear volks talking o^ such precious stuff ! 
We wants Purtection somewheres bad enough." 

Brown. 
^' So, then, if rightly your state were dissected, 
You think you should be taxed to be protected. 
'Tis true, friend Hodge, you have been hardly used. 
Your pocket and your confidence abused ; 
But legislators have a thing they call 
Expedience, which means — weakest to the wall. 
And thus it is they find the only way 
To keep well with the nation day by day, 
And hold beneath their feet ground firm and hearty. 
Is to oblige the richer — greater party. 
But should things take a turn, and farming men 
Have votes more numerous, and grow rich again, 
No doubt the cotton-spinners will be floored, 
And staunch Protection be once more restored. 
Until that time theyM better give it up ; 
Meanwhile let^s hope they^l find a bite and sup. 
Hodge, here^s your health ; and, wishing you no harm. 
May you until that time retain your farm. 
And should you ever live to see the day, 
You^U beat Old Parr, and perhaps Methusaleh."* 

* In the foregoing conversation it will be noticed that Hodge is rather 
behind the times. Of course the conversation was not written yesttrday. — 
Editor's Note. 
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And thus our friends continued to discourse 
Until the day had well nigh run its course ; 
The afternoon passed jovially away, 
^Twas time to go, nor longer would they stay. 
So with a parting cup they bade good bye. 
Thanked Hodge for all his hospitahty, 
With all good wishes left the friendly door. 
And sought the perils of the road once more. 
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OW they all sped, and how the night 
was passed. 
It needs not to be told, ^twas like the 
last; 

Six days were spent in similar campaigning. 
The seventh dawned, their hopes and cash were waning* 
On a fir-cre^ed hill they^d pitched their tent ; 
Below them, in the vale, a village sent 
From many a chimney tall, ascending high. 
Its wreaths of smoke into the clear blue sky. 
Till caught by the soft air, in wanton play 
To space and distance they were borne away. 
Well-cultured fields on every side were seen 
varied undulating shades of green ; 
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Brown knew the place, and thus played Cicerone : 

*' The hamlet^s name is ^ Fat cum Lean cum Bony V 
Yonder^s the vicar's house. You'll nearer find 
Clair Abbey, which belongs to Sir George Hind. 
There are some ruins which I think will please 
The Doctor ; but they're hidden by the trees. 
The vicar who at present holds the living 
Has held it from Sir George ; 'tis in his giving. 
His name, I think, is Denham ; and at college 
He led Sir George along the path of knowledge. 
I fear prosperity has done him harm. 
Since he regards his living as his farm; 
For whilst amid all good fat things he rolls. 
He farms his tithes much better than his souls. 
Houses increase, and seem to grow apace ; 
^Tis many years since I passed thro' the place." 

'Twas Sunday morn, and, quivering thro* the trees, 
A little church sent forth upon the breeze 
It's wide-spread summons to each willing heart- 
In grateful thanks and praise to bear its part. 
Pick heard the summons, eyed his gaping toes. 
And marked with many a rent how yawned his clothes ; 
Felt his rough beard, then turned another way. 
Resolved, like Isaac, in the fields to pray. 
Surely amongst the d — I's imps doth slumber 
One called " False Shame" of all the insidious number ; 
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Or was it but a spice of that old leaven 

Which keeps so many sinners out of Heaven ? 

The more the bell tolled thro' the lofty firs. 

The more Picjt eyed his toes and shut his ears ; 

The deeper plunged into the tangled wood. 

And in its depths sought rest and solitude. 

Meanwhile poor Mrs. Biddle had a wish — 

A kind of fancy for a little fish ; 

A stream flowed thro' the valley, Biddle saw 

The brook, and hemmed ; her wish to him was law : 

He turned to Brown to help him in his stress, 

And to assuage his wife's unhappiness. 

" Brown, my dear fellow, many trout youVe killed, 
I know in piscatorial arts you're skilled ; 
I've seen you draw them neatly from the brook. 
You never travel without line and hook ; 
Would you in yonder stream essay your art, 
And to your friend enact a friendly part ?'* 

" My friend," quoth Brown, " 'twill be my greatest 
pleasure 
To help you even in the slightest measure ; 
And if the brook contains them, without doubt 
I'll bring you soon a dainty dish of trout." 

A hazel twig was cut to form a rod, 
Lver bank our angler quickly trod ; 
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A wriggling worm was fixed upon the hook, 

He speedily consigned it to the brook. 

Nor long he waited, when the tightened line 

Proclaimed some trout^s anxiety to dine. 

Gasping upon the bank poor trouty lies, 

A roving pirate, in his turn a prize. 

Just where the stream was hidden by the road, 

And ^neath the arch, the larger trout abode ; 

Brown tried his hand — a bite, and then another. 

Soon introduced the captive to his brother. 

" So far, so well.'^ But, lo ! a portly gent 

Portentous came. Upon the wall he leant, 

And thus addressed the Sabbath-breaking Brown : 

" So ! pretty doings to be told in town ! 
You Sir ! d^ye know it^s Sunday, and you're poacliing. 
And on my meadow, rascal, are encroaching ? 
Where d'ye expect to go to, wretched sinner V^ 

"After I've caught enough,'' quoth Brown, "to dinner/' 

" Zounds, fellow ! dost thou know that Tm the vicar ? 
You must be surely drunk with beastly liquor 
To answer thus ! Away, or I conceit 
I'll send the constable to spoil thy treat. 
Catch my trout, and on Sunday ! Go to church. 
And leave thy rod and tackle in the lurch." 

Just at this point a gentleman rode by. 
Who, hearing words in volume somewhat high, 
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Checked for a moment his fast-trotting horse. 
To him the Vicar turned : " Can aught be worse. 
Sir George, than such a shocking state of things 
As every day beneath our notice brings ?'^ 

The case he stated. Quoth our strolling friend — 

" Since it appears I trespass, I will end 
That part of my misdeed.^^ (He crossed the hedge.) 
^' The trout will bite as well from oflf the bridge," 
Continued Brown. A bite ! and straight from out 
The stream he pulled and pocketed a trout. 
The Vicar fumed ; the stranger merely smiled. 
As loudly the good priest the sin reviled. 

" Sir," answered Brown, " had you a moment waited. 
The reason for my actions I had stated ; 
And sure I am you would not have objected 
To find me in so good a cause detected : 
For a poor woman who is sick Vd snatch them. 
For which I think no day too good to catch them. 
^Tis probable she^ll shortly be a mother.'^ 

Here he pulled out and pocketed another. 
Which so enraged the Vicar, that he vowed 
The constable should be with him endowed ; 
And hastened oflf to seek one for the actor 
Who was so grievously a malefactor 
Against his trout, for which, with nature^s blindness, 

!e had a rather more than sneaking kindness. 
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And thus inveighed Against taking them on Sunday, 

Though he disliked it just as much on Monday. 

Who would have thought that in his pocket lay 

The sermon he was going to preach that day ? 

Which treated much on charity and patience, 

And pitied human nature^s sad evasions ; 

Saying the sinner should be led, not driven, 

Along the proper road which leads to heaven — 

How that the Evil One is ever by, 

With ready claw and ever- watchful eye. 

His tongue well oiled with most seductive fibs, 

To catch the pilgrim who a moment jibs — 

How, then, it did behove all duteous pastors 

To watch and guard against such sad disasters. 

But, if the flock more easily theyM teach. 

To wear and use all mildness in their speech : 

Then charity to all men he enjoined ; 

Mercy and patience with it he conjoined : 

How oft to let your neighbour Against you sin. 

Nor any words but those of kindness win. 

These things, and more, he inculcated too. 

Easy to say, but difficult to do. 

Nor likely to be followed ; for this sample 

Of teaching was not borne out by example — 

And loath I am to say that he reversed 

In practice what in precept he rehearsed. 
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The Strang er^ who had hitherto been mute, 
Though seemingly amused at their dispute, 
Was — But what matters whether dark or fair, 
Or short or tall, with light or darkish hair ? 
Why speak of teeth as though I were a dental man ? 
Enough he was good-looking, and a gentleman. 
Think not I save description for my ease ; 
But what I think good-looking might not please 
The reader, and, in every probability. 
He might not like my notions of gentility : 
So let him form his own, and he^ll divine 
A man, no doubt, in every point like mine. 
^Tien I say "gentleman ^' I do not mean 
Solelv a man of fashionable mien. 
But one who never could mistake his r6le — 
A gentleman indeed, in heart and soul. 
He turned to Brown : " Pray did I understand 
That some poor woman suffered near at hand, 
And 'tis for her you'd thus obtain a meal V 

Quoth Brown, " 'Tis true ; the fact I can't conceal. 
Nor do I wish to ; for, indeed, poor thing ! 
For want of help she's sadly suffering." 

" I'll see to it at once. Where is she now ?" 

" Just where the smoke is rising from the brow 
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see the place ; 
steps retrace. 
3t begone : 
non. 

the danger : 
lis anger/^ 
)ped down the road, 
I to their abode. 
7 he^d adventured, 
entered ; 
Dore, 

J a savory store, 
ore their feet 
3ted treat. 
;ept this basket ; 
ised to ask it ; 
; fowls, and eat ^em.^^ 
:s, but could not speak 
them ; 
Then turned to Brown, to give some explanation ; 
But Brown had vanished in the fir plantation. 
The tears were standing in poor Biddlc^s eyes : 
^^ Good Sir, you rather take me by sur})rise. 
Who is your master, who thus proves so kind ?'' 

"What ! don^t you know my master. Sir George Hind? 
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Well, I thought every one had known my master : 
For every poor man^s sore he has a plaister.^' 

" He^s very good indeed, Fm sure," quoth Biddle ; 
But how he came to know us is a riddle." 

^^ Good ? I believe you ! He^s too good for we : 
Sure they makes angels out of such as he. 
But there, I mustn^t waste my time in chatter ; 
V\e got to see after that other matter ; 
And ere at eating you can take a turn. 
With Dr. Blossom quickly 1^11 return." 

Meanwhile Pick strolled along, with thoughtful air. 
Thinking upon the fate which brought him there 
Amongst green woods, with wild flowers thickly spread 
Of every hue, by Nature carpeted. 

" How beautiful would all this Nature be," 
Thought Kck, ^' if some of it belonged to me ! 
How much more gay the woods ! the grass how green ! 
How much more bright and sparkling be the stream ! 
And then the birds, ^twould doubtless better suit ^em 
If I alone possessed the right to shoot ^em ! 
Poor little warblers, how safe youM be 
If your existence did depend on me ! 
Bless me ! wbat^s that ? I vow and I declare 
It looks like, and it is, a fine fat hare. 
Caught in a thicket. Now, as I^m a sinner. 
That hare would make a very famous dinner. 
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Ah, but poor puss does not belong to me ; 
At any rate Pll haste and set her free." 

There, at his feet, caught in some poacher's snare, 
Struggling, Pick saw a fat and full-grown hare. 
Over the hapless captive soon he leant. 
With self-denying heart, and kind intent ; 
But scarce had touched her when a hand was laid 
Upon his shoulder, and its owner said — 

^^ So, so ! I've caught you at your tricks at last. 
Here, Tummus ! come you here and hold un fast. 
Snaring of hares is criminality. 
And Sunday too 's a double penalty." 

When Pick once more upon his feet did stand, 
He found a keeper upon either hand. 

" My friends,'' quoth Pick, " you make a sad mistake. 
The hare I had not an intent to take. 
But merely to unloose, and let her go." 

" Ah, you're an old oflfender, as will show 
This work. Here, Tummus, this 'ere wire warn't made 
By any one as didn't know his trade. 
Let the hare loose ! Yes, p^raps into your pocket ; 
And if Sir George don't interfere, to dock it. 
You'll have three months for this, that^s certain sure, 
If Squire Duflfrell doesn^t give ye more. 
What be your name, and where d^ye live ?" 

o 2 
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The statement 
Pick shortly made. 

'^ Why, Tummus, he's a vagrant ; 
And if we lets him go, 'tis very plain 
That we shall never see his face again; 
So come along, for ^tis of no use talking. 
Tummus, go toother side, and let's be walking." 

Pick found remonstrances were unavailing, 
And probably the night he'd pass a jail in : 
Though conscious innocence supported him. 
The thought almost with rage transported him ; 
For 'tis enough to raise a person's bile. 
For nothing to be led in durance vile ; 
And had he been a man of war, no doubt 
He'd then and there have fought the matter out. 

They passed an alehouse. 

" Tummus, I be dry, 
And I should like in here to wet my eye ; 
So bring the prisoner within the door. 
And turn the key, to make un safe and sure." 

A moment whilst they paused, the landlord came. 

" Cotched a poor feller in pursuit of game ?" 
Asked Boniface, who had a sympathy 
With poachers, whilst he'd an antipathy 
To keepers, whom he justly looked upon 
As checks on a snug trade he carried on 
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With the fraternity of poachers, who 

Made at his house their safest rendezvous. 

" Where do you take him now V^ 

« To Squire Dufferel. 

Ah, and he^s sure to make him suffer well/' 

^^ Why to Sir George to take him don't it please ye V* 
" Because Sir George'll let him off too easy/' 

Answered the keeper. 

^^ Pray/* inquired the martyr, 

^^ Who is this magistrate wlio's such a tartar? 

Surely he who the cause of justice serves 

Would treat no prisoner worse than he deserves?*' 
" Lord bless your ignorance !** said the host : '^ his 
dignity 

Is only equalized by his malignity ; 

For if a prisoner on him you wait. 

He'll stick it into you, as sure as fate. 

Justice ! if magistrates was all like he, 

A pretty lot of justice we should see ! 

And what he knows of law, in yonder town 

He picked up while he swept the office down. 

Till his late wife — who was a worthy soul. 

Though rather odd, you know, upon the whole — 

Caught sight of him ; she rather liked the view. 

And fell in love, as silly women do ; 
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And he, directly she made the advance. 

Seeing she^d land and money, seized the chance. 

And so she took him as her lord to rule, 

Spoilt a good clerk, and made a pompous fool. 

She died. Somehow he got upon the bench. 

And now, my eyes ! but how he do retrench ! 

Tries from his dirty fields to scrape the pelf — 

I wonder he don^t work in them himself. 

He treats his men as bad as any Turk ; 

For if by chance it rains, and they canH work. 

But underneath a hedge for shelter lay, 

Pm dashed if he donH dock 'em half a day ! 

Till none who want for work will e'er go there 

If they can get it anyhow elsewhere. 

Now he's a widower, and still good-looking. 

He's trying some new match to be a cooking." 

" Come, Tummus," said the keeper, " let's be gone, 
For see, the afternoon is getting on." 

The Squire, sitting in his easy chair. 
Received the prisoner with lordly air. 
The charge was made. 

" So, fellow, should you fail," 
Remarked the Justice, " in procuring bail, 
You this night, sirrah, will in prison sup. 
And, constable, till then you lock him up.' 
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No bail could Pick obtain, so he was cast 
Into the station, locked up hard and fast ; 
There left to ruminate, as best he might, 
Cheerless and cold, throughout th^ ensuing night. 
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CHAPTER III. 




PRISON! — 'tis a cold and hateful 
word, 
Speaking of wretchedness through- 
out the land — 
Of Crime's dark walk, where 
deeds unknown, unheard. 
Lurk in their shades: and 
can no other hand 
But that of Law hold o'er them its command ? 
Can nought but punishment be found to check 
The soul which hastes towards the dangerous sand ? 
Nor save it ere it falls, a willing wreck. 
Upon the very shoals which we ourselves have set ? 



Yes ! for with trumpet voice, ye teachers all ! 
Religion, which, though gentle in its sway. 
Loudly to priest and votary doth caU 
To shed her powerful and soft'ning ray 
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Where never yet hath shone the light of day ; 
And ere to savages abroad ye roam. 
Do but an act of justice while ye may ; 
For " charity '^ (the proverb^s known to some) 
In this case might as well *^ begin at home/^ 

And say not to the son of crime, " If you, 
My son, do this, your father, without fail. 
Will for the deed most deeply make you rue 
By sending you into the nearest jail;" 
Perchance for venial sin cast in the pale 
Of deeper crime, which may the mind enfetter. 
But say, " My son, you know not where you sail : 
Come unto me ; too long I've been your debtor : 
And bring your children too ; I'll teach them better/' 

And oh, ye clergy ! let your thoughts away 
From splitting hair-breadth straws of doctrine turn ; 
For whilst the bear and lion stood at bay, 
Remember (if you would the fable learn) 
How the sly fox did with impatience burn. 
When they were worn with strife the fox grown bold. 
Seized on the prey, and vanished. — Subtle kerne ! 
Think, whilst such weakening, bootless strife ye hold. 
That wolves, not foxes, howl around your fold. 
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Alas ! full many a gap that fold displays^ 
And many a hurdle almost overthrown : 
The foe come creeping in through many ways. 
The shepherds scarcely seem to know their own. 
Oh, teach the sheep to lean on you alone ; 
Watch closely all their various needs and wishes ; 
Shear not the fleece until ^tis fully grown ; 
But give them schools, and true religion^s riches. 
And don^t be quite so eager for the loaves and fishes. 

Then fetter, bolt, and chain youM quickly see 
Vanish like frost before the rising sun j 
Then would the crime-stained soul, once more set free. 
Finding respect where men were wont to shun, 
Bless the good work your Master erst begun ; 
With trembling hope that when from further pain 
It is released, and its last course is run. 
The course may not, perchance, be run in vain, 
And angels may rejoice when it doth pardon gain. 
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HUS mused our prisoner, on his cold 
l\ stone bench. 

Within a cell that reeked with foulest 
stench ; 

So slowly did the minutes count their sum, 
It seemed as though the light would never come, 
And that the leaden hours which marked the time 
The village clock almost forgot to chime. 
Numbed with the cold, he paced the narrow floor. 
Then threw himself upon the bench once more. 
And strove to count the hours^ dragging number, 
Until he sunk into a fitful slumber. 
Heavily on from hour to hour he slept 
Until the sunlight through the grating crept. 
*Tis mom ! The magistrates, in grave array. 
Meet that they may their farce of justice play ; 
The Vicar and the Squire fill the bench. 
Severely grand, they make a huge pretence 
Of legal knowledge — far beyond their mark, 
"^^Tiich now and then they're fed with by the clerk, 
Who feeds himself in turn, and oft* doth roam 
Thro^ Blackstone, Coke, and many a pond'rouA taxssft.. 
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For, sooth to say, the Vicar knew much more 

Of Greek and Roman law, and such stale lore. 

Than English law. The Squire knew of none 

So well as '^ Nature^s first,'' or " number one/^ 

And consequently they were fuUy fitted. 

As universally His still admitted. 

To deal in (for their poorer neighbour's good) 

"What it appears they so well understood ; 

And if their sentences were terse and graphic. 

They seldom erred through being homoeopathic. 

Sure 'tis a shame that any coimtry noodle. 

Who knows less law than does a well-taught poodle. 

Should on a bench a magistrate appear. 

Qualified by a hundred pounds a year. 

And dressed out in his " little brief authority," 

Visit his justice on the poOr majority. 

Sir George, who seldom came when he could help it. 

Save to release some poor and harmless culprit. 

Now walked into the room and took his place, 

Just in good time to hear our hero's case ; 

And, truth to say, poor Pick had badly fared. 

If Sir George had not with his colleagues shared 

The duties of the day. But he had heard 

The reason Pick's return had been deferred ; 

Finding he came not back, his friends inquired. 

And with dismay discovered he was wired — 
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Told to Sir George their tale, who made his entrance 

As they deliberated on the sentence ; 

For Squire Duflferell put leading questions, 

And to the witnesses made such suggestions, 

As showed that culprits he resolved to trounce all, 

E^en if he played both magistrate and counsel. 

Poor Pick remonstrated at this proceeding, 

And e'en the clerk stared at such general pleading. 

Sir George, however, shortly made things clear. 

Questioned the keepers, who'd been drinking beer. 

And were half muddled ; so much so, indeed. 

The several facts they stated disagreed. 

One, that the prisoner killed the hare, had sworn ; 

The other one, who had the trophy borne. 

Said when they took the prisoner 'twasn't dead, 

So he himself had knocked it on the head. 

The Squire strove to dovetail in these facts. 

And prove the charge against Pickackifax. 

Sir George went on, and soon the stupid elves 

Foreswore each other, and at length themselves. 

Pickackifax's statement was believed. 

The keepers owned they might have been deceived ; 

The magistrates of course the case discharged. 

And Pick was what the papers term ^' enlarged." 

At parting, said the Squire — ^' We commute your 

Sentence. So be careful for the future ; 
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For, tho^ the witnesses do disagree, 
There^s not the slightest doubt, at least to me, 
That you're an old offender, who won't falter 
Upon the road until you grace a halter/' 

Quoth Pick, with flashing eye and bitter jest, 
"Who ill such contumely could digest — 

" My neck might grace a halter ; I could place it 
Upon a neck that would, indeed, disgrace it." 

He left the court, and at the door he spied 
The manager, who, with paternal pride 
Shaking our hero's hand, said— '^ Give me joy. 
My friend, I'm father of a beauteous boy !" 
With comic glance upon his limbs so meagre. 
He added, " Not a ' heavy father' either. 
' The finest child, sir, that he ever handled,^ 
The doctor said as he the youngster dandled ; 
And, tho' of course still long his petticoat is, 
YouVe no idea how that boy takes notice. 
'Tis true, I cannot yet the likeness see. 
But they do say he's wondrously like me : 
Now, mark my words, he'll one day be the rage — 
The Kean or Kemble of the London stage. 
He shall play fairies, sir, ere he can talk. 
And pages' parts as soon as he can walk." 

"Bless me I you take my breath away, or nearly. 
Oh ! I congratulate you most sincerely. 
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Pd no idea Hwas so soon expected, 
Seeing you didn^t seem at all dejected/^ 

^^ No/^ said the manager ; " there, 1^11 be bound. 
We kept the secret from you safe and sound. 
Thanks to our benefactor, Sir George Hind ; 
Our treatment here has been far more than kind — 
So kind, that with the best of men I rank him. 
Here in good time he comes, for you to thank him ; 
I told him that your charge was worse than fiction. 
And he it was who saved you from conviction.^' 

Sir George approached, and Pick, in glowing words. 
His thanks and gratitude to him accords. 

" Really, my friend, your thanks I do not merit ; 
My duty 'twas, in letter and in spirit, 
To do as I have done. And I should feel 
I acted with but very little zeal 
If I allowed, unquestioned, to proceed 
What I look on to be an unjust deed. 
It seems they showed you very little lenience. 
And you've already borne much inconvenience, 
Which, had the matter been to me referred 
In the first case, would never have occurred. 
Pray, Mr. Biddle, may I ask you where 
Your other friend, who does your labours share. 
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Is just at present ? He who killed the trout 
1 mean ?^^ 

" .1 canH think what he is about/' 
Said Biddle. " And, what makes the matter strange. 
Brown seldom long, or far away does range. 
But e^er the morning dawn had fully sped 
It seems, that whilst he was still yet a-bed. 
An unknown stranger to our dwelling came. 
And there inquired for him by his name ; 
Few words he spoke, but Brown at once arose 
Apparently in haste, put on his clothes. 
Then left the house. And I have yet to learn 
The reason of it, when he shall return/' 
" Pray have you known him long V 

"Well, I should say. 
About a twelvemonth. It was in this way 
We first became acquainted : I was then 
Of very humble rank 'midst acting men. 
And for remuneration small did stoop 
To play the unimportant rdle of supe : 
No fault of mine, sir ; for I knew the art. 
But, somehow, never could obtain a part. 
You never 9aw my Lear ; I'll give you just 
A specimen — the Curse ! and then, I trust, 
You^U recognize some little talent in it 
Original. 'Tis thus I would begin it — .'' 




^** 
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Regardless of the place (the open street), 
Biddle prepared his most unlooked-for treat ; 
He knelt down in the dust, and clutched his hair, 
And forthwith would have shown them then and there 
How he a " passion could in tatters tear/^ 

"But,^^ said Sir George, "jou\e quite forgotten 
Brown ; 
Besides, sir, really you^ll alarm the town !" 

Poor Biddle rather crest-fallen arose. 
And thus soon brought his story to a close : 

'^ One morning to our house Brown brought a play. 
The man's a fool who writes one, so they say ; 
And so I think ; for, what 'twixt one and t'other. 
The best parts of one's play they always smother ; 
E'en if 'tis acted, against which the odds 
Are something fearful. The dramatic Gods 
Require such wooing, watching, and pursuing. 
That the light which lies in actors' eyes is many a play's 
undoing." 

[The reader must excuse the line's disparity. 
For Biddle seldom talked with regularity.] 

" Oh ! should my pinions ever take a flight 
And soar up to that dizzy distant height 
Where London managers direct their care 
To starving public taste on meagre fare, 

H 
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The strictest justice shall pervade my rule. 

Impartiality my actions school. 

There ^twas that Brown and I first came in contact. 

And that in time led to our present contract, 

Brown^s play, tho^ first-rate, shamefully was shirked, 

And for a very weakly bantling burkeil ; 

A piece which hardly stood without assistance 

A miserable span of brief existence. 

Poor Brown then tried Ids hand in our line. 

In which his talents fitted him to shine ; 

And in the provinces, as chance befel, 

I heard he for a time was doing well. 

Whether success created jealousy, 

Or some one got up a conspiracy, 

I know not, but applause grew less and less ; 

All Brown^s attempts were smothered by a hiss 

Night after night ; until, quite broken down. 

He threw his place up, and returned to town. 

Meantime he lost his wife, and, Fve been told, 

Some dreadful mystery did her fate enfold. 

Brown after this grew careless for a time, . 

And, as I think, was sinking into crime. 

When late one night he called, explained his mission, 

Which ended in this strolling expedition. 

His present line, for him, is something new ; 

Qmttiog us suddenly — on circuit, too l^' 
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Sir George was disappointed, turned away 
With thoughtful brow, and bade our pair good day. 
They reached their lodging, and before the door 
The landlord o'er a letter seemed to pore. 
He saw our friends : " Sirs, think me not to blame 
If this should be for you ; this crabbed name 
I canH make out. An hour ago ^twas sent. 
At first I really thought for me ^twas xaeant.'^ 

Pick took the letter. '^ Strange tho* it may be,^' 
Said Pick, " I find it is addressed to me.*' 

He tore the cover, and a note dropped from it. 
Quoth Biddle— '' 'Tis Brown's hand. My life upon it !" 

Thus ran the note : — ^^ Pray take it not amiss, 
My friend, if I da strangely act in this. 
Something has happened my intent to change, 
Without mefcrr the present you must range 
The country o^er. I'll urrite without delay : 
Ere from your present place you take your way 
A five-pound note to Biddle I enclose. 
In hopes it may in some sort soothe his woes ; 
And when hii babe is christened, tell mamma 
To look upon me as his godpapa. 
I hope to see you soon, till then farewell ! 
And may content and comfort with you dwell. 
Yours, Brown.'' Some other name had been erased 
Pick saw, as once more on the note he s^iut^^ 
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" Well, well/^ said Biddle, as his note he fingered, 
^^ I would that longer he had with us lingered ; 
For, though Pve heard him very much traduced, 
A better fellow ne^er the world produced. 
E'en had I thought him worthy of a prison, . 
His note to me had quickly cleared my vision ; 
I am but human, and to own Fm free. 
This sort of writing has its weight with me J' 

Long had they sat, no doubt to speculate 
Upon their quondam first comedian's fate ; 
But, lo ! a sound struck on the listening ear. 
Was it a scream — a sound of woe or fear? 
No ; 'twas an infant's cry. 

" Biddle, you gaby. 
Why don't you come, and help me nurse the baby ?" 
Called Mrs. Biddle from the upper sphere. 

Quoth Biddle, ruefully — *^ I'm coming, dear. 
Pick, though I'm very far my fate from cursing. 
That youngster wants a precious deal of nursing !" 

And Biddle vanished up the winding stair 
To seek his spouse, and nurse his son and heir. 
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I EXT day, as Pick fresh air and health 
was wooing, 
He strolled towards the abbey's ancient 
ruin; 

The courteous owner left it free to all. 
Nor barred the right of way to great or small. 
Easy of access, open to the view, 
No speculator farmed the revenue ; 
No stand of nuts and oranges stood near, 
With sun-baked gingerbread or gingerbeer ; 
No ever-ready guide with wearying prate 
Pounced on th^ unwary traveler at the gate. 
Oh ! how I hate, when IM a ruin see. 
That old, old woman with the ponderous key. 
Stiff as the yew trees in the neighb'ring fields. 
And rusty as the iron which she wields. 
Who dogs your heels, as to depart unwilling 
Without her fee — the customary shilling — 
Spinning her well-learnt, oft-repeated yam. 
Destroying thus the place's greatest charm. 
And if at length when you are weary grown 
You give her twice her fee to be alone, 
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Telling her you can do without assistance^ 

You feel her lynx eye on you from the distance. 

Lest you should steal a column or a yiew. 

Or walk off with an architraye or two. 

Avaunt ! thou nightmare ! If thou still would^st standi 

Build thee a ruin near to Cockney-land ; 

Deck it with shells, white flints, and tfacksmitVs burrs, 

A wheezy fount wherein a gold-fish stirs. 

Which swims, like thee, its dull unvarying round> 

And gapes upon the scenery around. 

Plant, if still fiirther thouMst thy ruin dress. 

Betwixt the stones with mustard and with cress ; 

Dig it a bear pit — nay, dig two, dig three, 

They^ll metely serve to house the company. 

There, take thy fee, for nursery-maids to walk. 

And bid policemen thro^ thy ruins stalk ; 

Crack nuts, release the orange from its thrall. 

And leave the skin to deck the floor withal ; 

There spin your yams, so here you don't intrude. 

But leave the ruin to its solitude ! 

These lines appeared on entering the gate. 

Upon a placard of no modem date : — 

" Respect what Time respects, nor e'er efface 

With wanton hand what thou canst not replace.'' 

Seldom, indeed, was this advice neglected. 

As e'en the very placard was respected. 
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Our hero passed the gate, and all around, 
As Byron says, was " haunted holy ground ;'^ 
Moss-covered columns raised their heads, and there 
The tangled ivy hung like matted hair, 
Or fell in pendant wreaths from window tall. 
And threw its arms about the crumbling wall. 
Above the ruin many a startled daw 
Swept to and fro with loud inquiring caw. 
Pick strolled about. Here was a lofty hall, 
This was a cell, and that a chapel small ; 
See yon dark niche with deadly-nightshade bound. 
How rankest weeds and briars strew the ground, 
As tho^ some darksome deed they strive to hide — 
Some crime that cannot in the light abide. 
There, doubtless, after being long entombed, 
Some hapless wretches bones have been exhumed ; 
Here it would seem, with slow and measured step. 
The monks at matins and at vespers met. 
Hark I I could dream I hear the solemn prayer 
With swelling chaunt come droning on the air, 
^Tis but the wind, wherever the ivy flings 
Across its path its wild and withered strings ; 
Moaning a dirge, as tho' with grief oppressed 
O^er the departed leaves they once possessed. 

^^ Humph V said our hero, " there^s a sheltered spot 
Where for the present I will cast my lot ; 
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So comfortable 'tis, Pve no doubt there 
The worthy porter placed his easy chair, 
And passed the hours away in holy musings — • 
On venison, capons, sack, bright eyes, and boozings. 
There will I, basking, blow a friendly cloud. 
And, like a late great duke, FU think aloud. 
Weave a romance, there's lots of raw material 
To form a story fit for any serial." 




ONDER'Sthegarden. Whom 
do I see there ? 
A lovely girl with clust'ring, 
curling hair ; 
A tinge of melgincholy shades 
_5^_„^^=i^^^-^ her brow. 

For grief— but never mind that part just now. 
And if at stopping here she wretched be, 
Why to stop here at all the more fool she ; 
If she's locked in, before I let my sighs out. 
If I were she, I'd scratch the abbot's eyes out. 
Yonder's the plain— stay ! what do I see there ? 
A gallant knight upon a destrier. 
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Why doth he turn upon his horse^s back. 
Look here, and say, Alas ! and then Alack ? 
Is this fair abbey that fair maiden's prison ? 
Is that this lad/s love ? This lady his'n ? 
If so, why don^t he come and set her free ? 
To stop outside like that, the more fool he ! 
Vi wake the porter yonder from his doze. 
And make him let me in, or punch his nose. 
Why should a Briton thus be kept outside 
And have his Briioness to him denied ? 
Of such proceedings I donH see the fun. 
The lady^s over age — she^s twenty-one ; 
And what right with her body^s that old porpoise. 
Unless he^s got a writ of habeas corpus ? 
I gaze into the blue celestial air. 
And, bless my soul ! why what do I see there ? 
A kind of sparrow hawk, which, growing bolder. 
Perches at length upon the lady^s shoulder } 
A packet ^neath his wing she now undoes — 
That's the same way they send the Derby news. 
Save that upon the course, Fve heard them say. 
They like a pigeon, 'tis more in their way ; 
The note's addressed to Julia — this is July — 
Who sniffs the packet scented with patchouli. 
As if alone she'd scent the sweet perfume, 
She hastens with the billet to her room. 
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Of time I find I am a wretched marker : 

Hours pass : since last I spoke the air's grown darker. 

Now I ascend a winding, darkling stair 

To Julians cell. What is she doing there ? 

Ha ! ha ! what sight is this my vision meets ? 

She's making a rope ladder of her sheets, 

Knot upon knot : she's finished it at last. 

Come, come ! the plot is thick'ning rather fast. 

She takes a lamp : 'tis true, she cannot see. 

But what a little donkey she must be ! 

Just like the ostrich, when his strength doth fail. 

Who hides his head, and thinks none see his taiL 

She shades the lamp, and passes many a cell. 

Where snoring sisters discontented dwell. 

Enters the chapel, and by yonder stone 

She stops to listen. Yes, she is alone. 

Onward she goes, and seeks the garden wall. 

And hears her lover in a whisper call. 

The ladder soon a resting place has found ; 

Anon her lamp she places on the ground. 

Now, at this time, where should a porter be 

Who's stuffed with cakes and ale instead of tea ? 

For tea is wakeful ; but you would expect 

Strong ale to have a different effect ; 

But though he's kept a vigil over long. 

Using devotions ^^double-extra" strong. 
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And drunk as mucli as would make three tall men 

Lie snug abed until the clock struck ten. 

It hasn^t yet overmastered his strong head. 

And so he doesn^t chance to be abed, 

But sees the light, and, without rhyme or reason. 

Shouts Thieves and murder I Fire ! Rape ! and Treason ! 

Kerens a to-do ! She makes tremendous haste ; 

Her true lovers arm is almost round her waist. 

Alack ! and well-a-day ! there's many a slip 

(So says the proverb) 'twixt the cup and lip. 

Ere it is clasped, alack I and well-a-day ! 

The treacherous, wicked linen rope gives way. 

Her rosy fingers, unused but to stitch. 

Have made what sailors term a slip'ry hitch. 

So that, instead of outside, she is found 

Inside the abbey wall, upon the ground. 

Curses upon the ])orter who did halt 

From going to bed ! and curses on the malt ! 

Curses upon the hops, and other stuff. 

Which didn't make his beer quite strong enough ! 

Curses upon his half-baked friend, who slunk 

Away to bed before he'd made him drunk I 

Curses upon his eyes which saw the light. 

And on his throat which raised the wild affright ! 

Curses upon the nuns who pitter-patter 

Come rushing down to see what is the matter 1 
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And now why do my eyes unwilling pitch 
Upon that hidden, thrice-accursed niche ? 
Alas, alas ! His as I was afraid : 
See how they work with mattock and with spade ! 
Desist, ye midnight devils, from your task ! 
Shadows, what isH ye do ? And canst thou ask ? 
" Fresh bracks and mortar?'^ cries the abbot stem. 

Enough : so let us from the picture turn. 
And ask ourselves, can such a scene of pain 
Be ever acted in this land again ? 
I know not ; but who'd keep his body whole 
Should o^er its health keep sound and wise controul : 
As with the body, so His with the soul. 




I 



il OW, quoth our dreamer, unto some- 
thing new 
We straightway will proceed to change 
the view. 

Hark ! how the organ peals with solemn sound ! 
Monks, nuns, and worshippers come gathering round ; 
Small boys with tapers huge and censers pass. 
Lending their aid to celebrate the mass. 
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Once more we see that abbot stern draw nigh : 

Now mild religion beams from either eye, 

And as he moves towards his lofty seat. 

He scatters blessings forth as grainsT of wheat. 

How to himself the worthy man must laugh 

To think his wheat should be such very chaff. 

He bows before a shrine his figure tall. 

A gilded Virgin doth the crowd enthrall : 

Rays from her diamond eyes are glistening, 

Which she can wink with when they pull the string : 

And when she does, hark how the roof profound 

Does with the cry ^ A miracle !^ resound, 

And pilgrims at her feet their treasures lay. 

Gad ! the monks seem to have it their own way. 

But hush ! what cry is that which rings so loud ? 

Why stand irresolute the praying crowd ? 

A measured tramp, and then of arms the clash : 

The mighty gates fly backwards with a crash. 

' Sacrilege ! sacrilege !' the porter cries ; 

And ^ Sacrilege !' the lofty roof replies. 

The Virgin, really frightened for the nonce 

At such proceedings, winks both eyes at once ; 

No one regards it though, for following 

The porter, armed men come rushing in, 

Headed by can it be ? — it can't ! — it can ! 

It is ! — it isnH ! — 'tis the very man ! 
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Who (lucky individual !) lost his bride 

Because the fatal knot was badly tied. 

Mark the insignia on his broidered cuff ! 

He bears a mandate from King Hal the Bluff, 

Whose coffers being troubled with a drought. 

Doth, to turn in the tin, the monks turn out. 

The abbot seizes on the glittering prize. 

The gilded Virgin with the diamond eyes. 

And in his haste to bear away the thing 

Displays the miracle-commanding string. 

No matter ; monks and nuns all take the alarm : 

One takes a candle- stick beneath his arm. 

Others away with cup and crozier scurry. 

And every one takes something in his hurry. 

But soon the soldiers, like so many cats. 

Hunt the monks out just like so many rats. 

Their leader shows such desperate zeal ; in fine, he 

Goes at them like the wondrous terrier Tiny. 

They cannot find the abbot 'mongst the rout. 

So straightway they proceed to smoke him out. 

And soon the flames the building put to proof. 

With fire, from the basement to the roof. 

Hark ! how the huge beams crack ! the rafters fall ! 

The smoke comes eddying in from wall to wall ! 
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The red light on yon window makes an onset ; 
Ay, that it does, for ^tis a glorious sunset. 
The evening breeze does through the ruins roam 
So chill," said Pick, ^' His time I was at home/' 




PEW days after this, a note from Brown 
Requested Biddle to return to town ; 
Since for himself and wife heM made 
arrangement. 
Having obtained a regular engagement 
For both, and much their prospects would improve; 
And, without more delay, he begged they^d move. 
Pick was to bend his course to the far west, 
And bear an enclosed letter as addressed : 
There he would find employment in his way. 
And though heM find the duties light, the pay 
"Was pretty good : anon he'd find him better. 
Funds for their travelling they'd find in the letter. 

Quoth Biddle — '' Mrs. Biddle, my good lady. 
Allow me, if you please, to kiss the baby I 
A bright star dawns upon the house of Biddle, 
Although the matter is to me a riddle : 
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Time will unravel it. I give my voice 

That at our fortune we at once rejoice, 

And brew a bowl of punch upon the spot, 

Of lemons, sugar, and of spirits hot. 

If with our humour, ma^am, you fear to chime, 

Fll drink your share, my love, as well as mine. 

E^en if Pickackifax should disagree, 

V\e not a doubt but I can drink for three. 

Think ! an engagement on the London boards ! 

What hope ! what scope ! what rope that state affords. 

When one has talents which will put to blush all 

Those who would smother them beneath a bushel !^' 

Thus did the manager express his joy. 
And eyed from time to time his infant boy 
With such an air of mild paternal pride. 
As if already on his brow he spied 
Triumphant bay-leaves, which in years to come 
Should strike the very harshest critics dumb. 
Alas ! how hopes as budding are cut off 
Full oft by measles, croup, and hooping cough ! 

The punch was made or brewed, " secundum artein /^ 
The party each partook of it '^inpartimJ' 
Pshaw ! I canH think now why I should put that in. 
And interlard plain English with bad Latin. 
Since it is down, there it may keep its station : 
^Twill show Fve had a liberal education ; 
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And further, to display it^ I next week 

Will look thro^ my Delectus for some Greek ; 

And farther still my quality determine 

By cribbing some Italian and some German ; 

And, as the fashion has that way grown needish. 

Perchance FU Og and Bog it with some Swedish — 

That is, 1^11 do it when I can^t distinguish 

A way at all t^ express my thoughts in English. 

Soon Mrs. Biddle left them, to arrange 
All their affairs for the forthcoming change. 
Biddle and Pick till late into the night 
Talked over all their prospects with delight — 
Wondered what change had thus affected Brown — 
When they might meet again in the great town ; 
And talked of other things too long to mention 
Until the waning hour drew attention ; 
Then, with a silent pressure of the hand, 
To seek what little rest they could command 
They each retired. With the dawning mom 
Came the first coach, the guard^s loud-sounding horn. 
Pick scrambled up his personals in haste. 
Bade scant adieu — short time he had to waste — 

'' Biddle, farewell V 

A voice ! ! to PicVs amazement, 
A nightcapped head protruded from the casement. 
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Voluminous in frill : '^ Good bye ! good bye ! ^'— 
— The rest was drowned by an infantine cry. 

He climbed the roof, the coachman^s whipcord fell. 
And the guard^s horn re-echoed his farewell. 




PON the road — ^'Let folks say what 
they will 
About the rail, I love the old coach 
still. 

E'en though the train flew swifter than a javelin, 
It is not, to my mind, such pleasant travelling.^' 

" No,'' answered Jarvey, who heard the remark ; 
" I don't like being shut up in them dark 
And dreary tunnels ;. and not, by no measure. 
It don't come up to my ideas of pleasure. 
With that there engine with the train a towing too, 
I likes to see where I'm a going to. 
Besides, the rail, sir, 's a monopoly, 
Which very much affects all the cosmopoly, 
Being the only thing in that position 
Which hasn't got no fear of competition. 
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Who ever heard of being ^bliged, for argyment, 
To go and get for coaches Acts of Parliament ? 
And without opposition, FU be bound 
That Parliament itself would run to ground. 
In the old time, if a coach was too slow, 
And folks objected to its style of go, 
Other folks started up an opposition, 
And kept things right and square by competition ; 
But, never mind how much a train may fail. 
You can't start up a opposition rail ; 
And now the rail says you must either come 
By this here line, or else may stop at home, 
And pay whatever fare we like to charge. 
No matter whether it be small or large ; 
Go in whatever way we choose to take you, 
And if you doesn't like it we must make you/' 
Further, no doubt, the coachman had pursued 
This fruitful theme, in his splenetic mood. 
But the coach stopped to change, and he got down 
At the head inn of a small market town. 
'Twas breakfast time : with viands covered o'er. 
The table here displayed a tempting store. 
Pick took a cup of tea, a piece of toast. 
And cut a slice from oflf a goodly roast ; 
But scarce three mouthfiils had he eaten, when 
The horn resounded : they were off again. 
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He threw the reckoning down, and seized his beef, 
But here the landlord stopped him like a thief: 

" Eat what you like, Sir ; but ^tis not our way 
To let folks carry anything away/^ 

"Zounds! why,rve eat none yet/^ saidPick^indignant, 
G azing upon the man with glance malignant. 

Again the horn, impatient of delay. 
Informed him that the coach was on its way ; 
And Pick, not wishing to be in " the lurch,^^ 
Threw down the beef and clambered to his perch. 
Thoroughly satisfied, whilst onward moving. 
That e'en coach travelling would bear improving. 
They passed "New Inns'' by scores, some tumbling down; 
" Red Lions,'' which were turning fast to brown ; 
"White Harts" of dingy hue;" "Magpies and Stumps;" 
" King's Heads," with more than phrenologic bumps. 
Inns seemed to spring up wheresoe'er they listed : 
One almost wondered how they all existed. 
Toiling up many a weary hill they went ; 
Anon they trotted down the steep descent. 
At length they entered on a barren moor, 
Which stretched itself for miles and miles before ; 
Midway a lonesome, ruined inn they passed. 
Whose tottering gables shook with every blast ; 
Its crumbling rafters, dropping with decay. 
Pell one by one, and rotted where they lay : 
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Roofless and tenantless, it seemed as tho^ 
Nor moss nor lichen on its stones would grow, 
Nor grass nor living thing wonld live or dwell 
Where through the livelong day its shadow fell. 
No tree or shrub the dreary landscape graced ; 
Behind, the sky alone bound in the waste ; 
In front, a sign-post without sign appeared, 
And, like a gallows, its tall form upreared. 
And gaped from its grim front, which eventide 
In shadowy mist, fantastic forms supplied. 
Crime-haunted spot ! past which the frighted hind 
Skulked afar ofl^, nor cast a glance behind. 
As curlews scream, or croak of ^nighted crow 
Scared his fear-sharpened ear with notes of woe. 

" You see that inn V^ said Jarvey. ^^ Now — if you^U 
Stand up — upon the left's the Bloody Pool, 
Whose waters are declared to ebb and flow 
Just like the tide. Why, no one yet does know. 
Some say that there's a hole which joins the sea ; ' 
Of course, though, I can't say how that may be 
No more than 1 can tell just why the flood 
Should be the colour. Sirs, of human blood ; 
But they do say that many years ago 
It wasn't red, and didn't ebb and flow ; 
And at that time the landlord of that inn 
Murdered a stranger, and there threw him in. 
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A shepherd, who had lost a sheep, next day 
Came there, and found that it had ebbed away 
And left the body bare ; and when they come 
To search the body, Hwas the landlord's son. 
Who years before away to sea did roam. 
And 'with his money was returning home. 
The man was hanged, but on the lonely strand 
Father and son are still seen hand in hand ; 
At times, and when by any one they^re seen. 
They plunge into the water with a scream. 
And they do say, that when they're seen together 
We're sure to have a storm and dirty weather." 

The day passed by, the evening's shades drew on, 
A short ten miles — behold their journey done. 
Through a small seaport town full speed they clatter. 
Children and fish-wives on all sides they scatter — 
The very pavement wonders what's the matter. 
Beneath an archway rolled the lumbering coach, 
A dozen loit'rers hailing its approach ; 
The ready landlord waited at the door. 
And ready waiters hauled the luggage o'er. 
A smell of fish and tar about him roaming 
Informed Pick that the sea was not far from him ; 
He saw his bed-room in the usual style. 
And gave the pretty chambermaid a — smile : 
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Made his credentials safe, and then began 
To think of famishing his inner man. 
Fresh fish, with bread-and-butter and new eggs. 
Soon set onr wearied hero on his legs. 
Who in the qommon room resolved to pass 
An hour in social chat with pipe and glass. 
Not doubting but odd characters existed 
In such a place, well worth their being enlisted 
To grace his sketch-book, in which he was wont 
To jot down such as might turn to account. 
He filled his pipe and ordered in his jorum. 
His favorite vanity* was placed before him ; 
Then settling down into his easy chair. 
He looked around him with a well-pleased air. 
Amongst the clique who tenanted the room, 
And filled it with tobacco^s mild perfume. 
One face at once met Pick's inquiring gaze. 
And struck him with a feeling of amaze. 
'Twas not a face — that is, a perfect one — 
For one whole side, from chin to eye was gone. 
Few ligaments remained, whilst here and there 
The polished ghastly bone stood nearly bare ; 

• " Oh, my dear young friend," replied Mr. Stiggins, " all taps is 
vanities." 

"Veil," said Sam, "I des-say they may be, sir; but vich is your 
partickler wanity ? Vich wanity do you like the flavour on best, sir ?" — 
Pies WICK. ^B 

■m 
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The other side was deeply seamed and crossed. 

Still the appearance wasn't wholly lost 

Of something human, and a few hairs showed 

Where a luxuriant whisker once abode. 

The owner of this semi-human face 

Beside the fire had the warmest place ; 

His was the largest glass, the longest clay. 

The softest seat, the shortest score to pay. 

He was a coast-guard officer, named Bubb : 

What nose he had ! was first-rate for a tub; 

And if a run e^er failed in being made, 

He knew by instinct where the ^^ dumb boys '^ laid — 

With line and grapnel he'd unerring creep. 

And draw the " spirits from the vasty deep. '' 

Two or three tradesmen sat in grave debate 

Upon some point of corporation weight ; 

Some five or six of that amphibious band 

Who, if one can the expression understand. 

Are all at sea whenever they^re on land. 

Made up the company which round Pick sat. 

Anon the iaadlord dropped in for a chat. 

And then ensued a general conversation. 

In which 'twas settled, each one's occupation 

Was the sole thing which should engross the nation ; 

And lighter burthens on each speaker's calling 

Alone could save the Church and State from falling. 
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" Come," said the landlord, " since our humours 
chime, 
Will no one sing a song to pass the time ? 
Or, Mr. Bubb — sir, perhaps you^U be so kind 
A tale to tell?" 

Quoth Bubb : " I shouldnH mind ; 
If any one a song to sing will choose. 
While I can think of something to amuse." 

Accordingly one Captain Smith, who made 
A decent living in the pilchard trade, 
B/Oared a lament ; and when they joined in chorus, 
The noise they made had shamed old Father Bore-as. 
So loud their disunited voices rung, 
We give the touching ditty as 'twas sung ; 
The air, the style, and drawl, vain 'twere to tender. 
For these, alas ! we fear, we cannot render : 
Likewise some turns and cadences surprising, 
A host of strangest ups and downs comprising. 
That would have made eccentric Jullien's soul 
Burst with an envy he could not controul. 
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H ! where is my trew Love? 
He is gone all for to rove 

Where the mighty billows roll, 
Far away, far away ! 
Oh ! when will he come to me, 
A returning from the sea. 
My grief for to condole? 

Well-a-day ! well-a-day ! 

CHORUS. 

My grief for to condole, 
Well-a-day ! 

^^ It is scarce a twelvemonth gone 
Since he left me here alone. 
For to sail upon the sea. 
Far away, far away ! 
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Will he never come again 
All from ofl* the roDing main 
His own Mary for to see ? 
Well-a-day ! well-a-day ! 

His own, &c. 

" Oh ! he left his wife and child 
For the raving tempest wild ! 
From his Mary fond to go, 
Far away, far away ! 
Bnt his little child is dead ; 
In the church-yard lies its 'ead, 
And it^s there I'll lay me low. 
Well-a-day ! well-a-day ! 

And it's, &c. 

" Oh ! the winds they rage and roar, 
A bestrewing of the shore ; 
But 'tis here he does not lie — 
Far away, far away ! 
For the mermaids do compare 
Which shall comb his ravin hair ; 
So PU lay me down and die. 
WeD-a-day ! well-a-day ! 

SorU,&c. 
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So low, her deck scarce rose above the surge. 

Which oft the tapering bow would deep submerge. 

The breeze swelled out one huge sail— a lateen, 

And, save the steersman, not a man was seen. 

All night in light and dark the chase held on, 

Till in the east the first faint streak of dawn 

^Rose from the sea, and with the coming light 

A lofty headland showed itself in sight. 

'Twas shortly doubled, but o^er miles of green 

And dancing waters not a sail was seen. 

We searched the coast, nor cove, nor inlet found ; 

The lofty, barren rocks seemed iron-bound. 

The men were whispering forwards — more than one 

Swore she must be ^ The Dutchman's ' eldest son. 

A boat was ordered out from morn till eve ; 

I searched, and searched, determined not to leave 

A stone unturned, and towards eve success 

My efforts did — hum ! — well, I can't say bless. 

But curse. However, just behind a reef 

Of rocks we found the harbour of the thief. 

In the overhanging cliflf we found a hole. 

Which scarce had given shelter to a mole : 

It looked too small to let aught but a boat 

Into its darksome, narrow entrance float. 

We thought not then it was the pirates' nest. 

But some small cove which gave the sea-birds rest. 
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Thro' narrow channels, midst the breakers throng, 

With careful confidence we swept along, 

And entered, thinking that some clue might hap 

To be discovered. We were in a trap. 

Scarce well within the cave, a creaking chain 

Rose to prevent our getting out again ; 

A heavy net fell on us from above ; 

Shot were thrown in until our boat was stove. 

And sunk, borne down by the accursed net, 

So well and fearfully the trap was set. 

Ere we could fire a shot, or strike a blow. 

We sunk into the cold, still gulf below ; 

And I alone escaped of all the crew. 

For, just as light was fading from my view, 

I drew my knife, cut through the fatal mesh. 

Ascended, and was once more in the flesh. 

Better almost the deed had not been done — 

Better I had not seen another sun. 

Bound helpless on the pirates^ deck I lay : 

The rock, pierced from above, let in the day. 

As I lay there, I noticed at my leisure 

The pirate craft could strike her mast at pleasure ; 

And being low and narrow, had full space 

To creep into this most infernal place. 

Around were grouped the pirates in debate 

On what should be your humble servant^s fate ; 



I 
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And, faith ! they werenH long over the selection — 

E'en now I shudder at the recollection ! 

A reeking hide of freshly-slaughtered deer 

They sewed around my frame, with jest and jeer. 

A massive tub stood on the vessePs deck ; 

We got within ; a chain and hook were set ; 

The signal given, we were upwards whirled, 

And rose to sunlight and the upper world. 

They dug a hole within the burning sand, 

Buried me, by the skin bound foot and hand, 

All but my head. Ant-flies attacked my face; 

The skin contracted like an iron case. 

The heated sand so shrivelled up the hide ; 

My arms, compressed, seemed cutting in my side ; 

Foul birds, attracted, hovered o'er my head : 

A hundred times I wished that I was dead ! 

' Water ! cold water V but the hell-hounds laughed. 

And placed before my eyes the cooling draught. 

Tighter each muscle by the hide was dragged. 

I shrieked aloud for mercy ; I was gagged. 

A tropic sun struck fiercely on my brain ; 

Then I became insensible to pain. 

Six weeks ere that long, leaden sleep did break — 

Six weeks of fiery thirst, which nought could slake — 

Six weeks a shark had followed in our wake. 
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At length I woke, on board, and in my berth. 
Surprised once more to find I was on earth. 
Although ^twas long ere I could caU to mind 
Where I had been, or why one eye was blind : 
It seems the ants had on the dainty dined ; 
These scars and seams their handiwork display ; 
And had our men delayed until next day. 
My skull had been as bare as Yorick's pate — 
My whitened bones alone announced my fate/^ 

" But,*' quoth our hero, '' Sir, you have not stated 
The pirates* fate/* 

^' They were exterminated — 
Cut up, shot down, burnt out — so I was told,** 
Answered the officer. *^The night is cold. 
Landlord, my coat ! My story*s run aground ; 
And *tis high time that I was on my round. 
Good evening to ye, mates !** 

He strode away. 

The landlord turned to Pick : " Now, I dare say 
You*d almost think, Sir, that the story*s true.** 

" Think so ?** said Pick ; " of course, I do ; don*t yo u ?* 

The landlord pointed his sinistral thumb 
O'er his left shoulder : ^' Sir, the word is mum ; 
But how he really lost his eye and nose 
No man can better than myself disclose. 
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Some years ago, Sir, I much money made 
By speculating in the smuggUng trade. 
One night, when we had almost run a cargo, 
Bubb came and laid upon it his embargo ; 
They caught us, boat and all. Some ran away. 
And some who couldn^t were obliged to stay. 
I was amongst the last. They tapped a keg ; 
Bubb got too much, tripped over his own leg. 
And, fell as drunk as Moses and the Vicar, 
Candle in hand, amongst the flowing liquor. 
Of course, there was a most tremendous blaze. 
Like when the * old one^ at snapdragon plays. 
Bubb was picked out, a very pretty ^ plum ;' 
But, as I said. Sir, mind the word is mum. 
You may depend, Sir, that^s how the disaster 
Occurred, upon the coast of Madagascar. 
Your glass is out. Here, waiter ! bring two more : 
1^11 join this gent, so place ^em to his score. 
Now, Mr. Lobb, perhaps youMl be so civil 
As to relate how Peter saw the d — 1. 
That,^^ quoth the landlord, ^^is our parish clerk. 
To-night he^s just up to the proper mark, 
lie's what the Frenchmen term a ^ jolly garqon ^ — 
Can preach as good a sermon as the parson ; 
^^ And, when he*s in the humour, never fails 
J To tell the out-and-outest, funniest tales." 
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" Bravo ! you couldn^t make a better call. 
Come, Lobb, ' Pete Skinner !' clamoured one and all. 

" Well, friends," said Lobb, who filled and sipped his 
glass; 
" The story^s stale. However, let that pass. 
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' O, then, in our town d welt Peter Skinner — 
Ared-nosed, joviid, Uquor-loving sinner; 
And ne^er a bit of mischief was there 

nigh 
But Peter had a finger in the pie ; 
And not a wedding, junketing, or fair. 
But Peter's laugh was ever loudest there : 
His foot the lightest, and his head the strongest, 
His purse the readiest, and his score the longest : 
Never a maid deceived, but people laid 
The blame on Peter's much-enduring head : 
Until at length it chanced that Peter's name 
A bye-word for all wickedness became. 

K 2 
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Now Peter was by trade a tailor bold, 

And when his trade was good, and ganfients sold 

Better than usual, it was his wont 

At the ^ King*s Head^ to settle his account, 

And then, to save himself from any bother 

In money matters, to commence another ; 

So that by Saturday his weekly gain 

But just sufficed to clear the score again. 

At length the shaft of Cupid pierced his heart ; 

Right through a bran-new vest he felt the smart. 

He'd had a job, and cabbaged cloth enough 

To make himself a waistcoat of the stuff; 

And, as a punishment for the proceeding, 

Love underneath his cabbage-leaves lay bleeding. 

The damsel was a barmaid, trim and spruce, 

Who played with Peter^s heart the very deuce. 

Peter, whoM caused full many a pang before, 

Now felt of unrequited love the sore. 

Betty not only scorned his love's confession. 

But cast reflections upon his profession : 

No ninth part of a man her love should wheedle. 

However sharp his shears or keen his needle. 

And all his efforts, numerous though they were. 

Failed in the least to melt the cruel fair. 

One evening, to alleviate his pain. 

He'd toasted her again and yet again — 
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'Twas useless all : a gallant son of Mars 

Usurped his place, and talked of wounds and scars — 

Of honour, glory> and of bullets flying— 

Of hopes forlorn — of heroes dead and dying. 

' Would/ quoth poor Peter, ^ I had ne^er been born. 

To be a victim of such hopes forlorn !^ 

Longer to watch the scene he would not stay, 

So homeward took his path — a devious way. 

Love did so much his faculties enthral. 

The road was wide enough, and that was all ; 

And many a heavy sigh, of liquor smelling, 

He hiccuped forth as he approached his dwelling. 

The latch was raised, he entered, sat him down. 

And plunged forthwith into a study brown. 

'Ah ! wretched Peter ! — hiccup ! — wretched Pe 

Hie ! Peter, what a wretched man you be ! 
Surely to— hiccup ! — let a soldier lout 
Fine-draw your hopes forlorn, and cut you out — 
A chap who's sold himself, for little pay. 
To be shot at for three halfpence a day ! 
The d — 1 take all barmaids, great and small ! 
The d — 1 take all soldiers, short and tall ! 
The d — ^1 take us love-sick tailors all !^ 

" ^ With pleasure/ said a voice, which made poor Pete 
Jump with amazement almost off his seat. 
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(I^'e often heard him tell the tale himself.) 
He looked, and saw the '' Old One " on the shelf; 
In fact, the words had hardly crossed his lips 
Than Satan, who looks out for all such slips^ 
Accepted of the gift, and thanked the donor 
Upon the spot — ^he did, upon my honour ! 
There by the clock upon the shelf, ^od rat him ! 
Sat the old sinner, making faces at him. 
He tried to pray. 

" Said Nick, ' Friend, 'tis no use } 
Vxe waited for you, and you^ve cooked your goose/ 
As if to mock poor Peter^s sad distress, 
Satan was tricked out in a soldier^s dress ; 
Over his horns, above his hairy face, 
A huge cocked hat and feather had its place ; 
About his middle hung a great long chain, 
The which he shook at times with might and main. 
With such a dismal clatter, that from fright 
Peter near fainted in his chair outright. 

" ' Can nothing save me from your dreadful claw ?* 
Said Peter. 

'' Quoth the d~l, * Haw I haw ! haw I 
Now, Peter, look at this : here's your account ; 
The items are correct, and so's th' amount/ 

" Pete eyed the bill ; ^ Sure, Sir, such lots of crime 
I never could have done in such short time?' 
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Pete thought, to gain time he'd dispute each item : 
^ Pray, Sir/ quoth he, * who did you get to write ^em ? 
How can they be correct ? What's that one V 

^^^ Cabbage!' 
Answered the debtor, growing rather savage 
At having his account disputed thus. 

" ' Oh, Sir, I never did, PU swear !' 

'^' Odd's cuss!' 
Said Satan, ^ that's a lie, Sir, to your score ; 
We'll just jot down that one small item more/ 

" And with a stick of brimstone he wrote down, 
' To one big lie, two fries till almost brown.' 

" ^ Now, then, d'ye mean to pay the bill at sight ? 
I can't stand talking with you half the night.^ 

" ^ Your Worship, I not ready yet to fry am.' 

^^ ^ Ain't you ?' quoth Satan. ' That's no matter 
I am!' 

" ^ Oh dear ! oh dear ! this is the hardest case. 
Pray, have you many tailors at your place ?' 

" ^ Many ! of course we have ; we've got 'em all 
That have existed ever since the Fall ; 
So pay my bill at once, and I'll transport you ; 
Or, if you'd like it first, we'll county court you. 
Though, in our courts, for fraudulent insolvents 
We dont't allow of paying by instalments,' 

" ^ I haven't got a chance, then V 
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« ' Stupid noddy ! 
When you can get the tail from off my body 
You may escape my clutches, but not now. 
Come on, for longer I won^t wait, I vow/ 

'^ ' One moment, please ! for since, as it appears, 
I must go with you. Sir, my father^s shears 
I would not leave behind, a famous pair. 
Left by him to his only son and heir. 
Faith ! at his trade my father was no dunce; 
With them he cut a bishop^s coat out once.^ 

" ^ Leave them behind,^ quoth Nick ; ' they're not 
admissible ; 
Should the imps play with 'em, they might grow hiss- 
able. 
And bum their fingers ; so we'll let them stay. 
And now I wait your company. This way I' 

" When, as they were about to make their exit, 
A thought in Peter's breast did remrremtJ' 

(Though in that line of Latin bad the taint be. 
The rhyme is good, although the Latin mayn't be. 
So pray excuse it.) 

" Pete drew back apace. 
And viewed old Homie with a puzzled face. 

" ' Well,' asked the fiend, ' what are you waiting for V 

*^ ' The point is scarcely worth debating for/ 
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Said Pete j ' but I was wondering in my mind 
How very ill your trousers set behind, 
And that, with all the tailors you have spitted, 
Your Worship still should be so badly fitted !^ 

" ' Ah'!' quoth Old Nick, who^s something of a beaUy 
* TheyVe often tried that matter down below ; 
But 'tis no use. You see, they always say 
My caudal ornament is in the way. 
My last flame-coloured pair of inexpressibles. 
Like all the rest, were iuaccessibles : 
Not room to turn in. Sir, I do assure ye. 
Zounds !' said his Satanship, with growing fury, 
^ There's Belzebub, Belphegor, and the rest, 
Can get themselves well fitted and well dressed ! 
While S., for whom I did a little bill. 
Behaves to me abominably ill. 
I give the fellow most unbounded tic. 
And his ingratitude quite makes me sick. 
Now, what d'ye think he said the other day ? 
You hardly would believe it, I dare say, 
Although Astarte told me that he said it : 
The rascal said ' I didn't do him credit ; 
For 'twas impossible to well confine 
A monstrous, inconvenient tail like mine.' 
It's very hard, for if it can't be hid a bit 
What's a poor devil to do ? I can't get rid of it.' 



^ 
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^^ ^ One moment^ Sir ! Pray may I take your measure? 
Fll fit you to a certainty/ 

" ' With pleasure/ 
Said Satan, with the most polite good breeding; 
' I shall be gratified with your succeeding :. 
And if you do, indeed 1^11 stand a pot. 
When we get down below, of something hot/ 

" 'Not for the world, most royalPrince of — Brightness, 
Would I impose upon so much politeness/ 

" The measure was produced, the tail was spread ; 
Pick felt a tremour rush from heel to head ; 
Then seized his father's scissors in his hand. 
And, with the greatest strength he could command. 
He gave one mighty snip. That steel which made 
The bishop's coat full well had learnt its trade ; 
And when the tail the trenchant blades did kiss, 
They severed the appendage with a hiss. 
Oh, what a yell the fiend emitted then 
Of foiled rage ! of mingled wrath and pain ! 
And, with a groan which shook the very ground. 
He vanished through the chimney with a bound. 
The room with sulphurous vapour reeked and smoked. 
And Peter, as he said, was almost choked. 
Though shouting out, ' Avaunt ! Now who's the noddy. 
That couldn't get the tail from off your body V 
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^^ Then, swooning from the denseness of the smoke^ 
Long time he lay, but with the mom awoke. 
Was it all true? or had but childish fears 
Misled him ? No, indeed ; there lay the shears. 
And there the devil^s tail upon the mat. 
Some thrice the size of that worn by a cat. 
He took it up, and viewed it over well ; 
In truth, it did possess a sulphurous smell. 
The tale was told : the folks in wonder gazed 
Upon the marvel, horrified, amazed ; 
And, to express how bitter was their enmity. 
They burnt the object with all due solemnity. 
Which clears up what Pete Skinner told the Squire, 
How that it vanished in a flame of fire. 
And Peter, having had so close a shave. 
Determined for the future to behave 
Himself discreetly, and to mend his ways, 
In sober industry to end his days. 
Forswore all taverns, and devoutly thanked that he 
Might live a sample odour of all sanctity .^^ 



The story was received with loud applause ; 

^^ But,^^ asked a hearer, whose extended jaws 
Showed by a cavemed opening, wide and lateral. 
How vast his stomach for the supernatural. 
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" Pray do you think that he did really maim. 
Maltreat, and cut the tail oflf ^ What^s-his-name ' ?^' 

" Well, I can^t say,'' said Lobb, " how that may be. 
I tell the tale as it was told to me. 
'Tis true, about that time there was a show 
Where dogs and monkeys, standing in a row, 
Were trained and dressed like soldiers, in the town ; 
Which made a noise, and gained some slight renown. 
The largest monkey one night slipped his chain 
And got at large ; when he was caught again 
I heard the master of the creature rail. 
And swear some brute had stolen his monkejr's tail. 
But then what monkey could hold conversation 
Such as you've heard described in my narration ? 
And Peter Skinner, till he went to glory. 
Insisted on the credit of his story. 
So firmly I believe, as Peter swore. 
That he saw — what he saw, and nothing more.'' 

Song followed story : thus the evening sped. 
And Pick was shortly snoring safe a bed. 
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EXT morn a din of female voices rose, 
Pick popped his wondering head above 

the clothes, 
Then rung his bell. 

" And what^s your honour^s wish ?'* 
"What noise is that?'' 

" The fish- wives selUng fish. 
I quite forgot to give your honour warning : 
They're apt to wake a person of a morning." 

" Wake him, indeed ! why 'tis enough to stun 
The very seven sleepers rolled in one." 

He rose at length and dressed himself with care, 
Walked forth upon the beach to take the air ; 
Admired the view, and listened to the din 
As many a mighty wave came thundering in. 
And rolled far up the little pebbly strand. 
Leaving its waif of weeds upon the sand. 
Unchecked they rolled, save where their raging crest 
A wall of rock received upon its breast, 
Which stood the guardian of its native shore. 
And dashed them back in foam with sullen roar. 
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^Tis said in cleanlinesa a virtue lies, 

Though one some city aldermen despise ; 

Albeit, they would scout the imputation 

Of being dirty — taken as a nation. 

^Tis strange how they oppose with ardour keen 

Repeated efforts made to keep them clean ; 

Strange how they contemplate with satisfaction 

Their church-yards, sewers, and other putrefaction. 

Yet e'en the alderman on Brighton's strand 

Will oft the luxury of a bath command ; 

Oft from his waistcoat-pocket draw the tip 

To pay for his accustomed morning's dip. 

Nor think it hurtful in the sea to splash 

A frame well fed on Birch's calipash. 

And when we think Pickackifax had never 

Indulged in any great dislike whatever 

To cleanliness, it wont appear so strange 

That he resolved on the forthcoming change. 

He looked about and sought a sheltered cove ; 

Not finding a machine, it did behove 

Him to be sheltered from the public view 

Whilst he experienced a change so new. 

'Twas rather cold. A step, and then another — 

A shrinking, then a shiv'ring — next a shudder ! 

Till, gath'ring heart, he buflfets with the waves, 

And all his body Father Ocean laves. 
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Although, indeed, the sea was new to him, 
The Holborn Baths had taught him how to swim. 
Some half a furlong from the shore there stood 
A rock, whose head showed boldly o^er the flood ; 
Pick paddled to and fro, then turned his face 
Towards the rock — ^twould form a resting place. 
He reached it, seized the weed which from it hung. 
And to its slippery crest his person swung. 
Short space he sat there : having gained his end. 
He turned around, preparing to descend ; 
Bfut here, though nimble as a circus clown. 
He found it easier getting up than down. 
He stoops and twists, tries one leg, then the other — 
No trusty foothold can his feet discover. 
He clambers up and tries the other side : 
At length his eye a narrow cleft has spied. 
He grasps the rock, looks cautiously below, 
Then carefully inserts his dexter toe. 
When — stay ! wasH ever in a man-trap seized, 
, Or in a thumb-screw to conviction squeezed ? 
If not, pray Heaven avert the pastoral glutton. 
And keep the pope^s eye oflF our legs of mutton. 
Cast back fond memory to thy boyish years. 
When, with a face bedewed with oily tears, , 

Thou^st sobbed thyself to sleep. 'Tis the first night 
At school ; thou sleep^st, forgetful of thy plight. 
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May holy innocence attend thy dreams^ 

Sweet child, and visioned pound-cakes, jams, and 

creams. 
Float temptingly before thy hungry view ; 
Nor bread-and-scrape, scrap-pie, or curst sky-blue. 
Obtrude their horrent forms ! Thy schoolmates sleep, 
Ijikewise of innocence the slumber deep. 
Without a doubt ; and those pale forms which bend 
111 lowly reverence at thy bed^s far end 
Are but thy guardian angels. Slumber on ! 
No harm can hap thee. See ! They move ! They're 

gone ! 
Soft voices whisper through the open door. 
Low murmurings wafted from the spirit shore. 
Wherefore that bound? and why that dismal roar. 
Why strugglest thou ? Art seized with sudden pain ? 
Thou ^\Tithest still, but writhest all in vain; 
Thou^rt toed, as school-boys call it. Now you know 
What 'tis to have stout whipcord round your toe. 
Pick knew it too, but he had been inured 
To but a tithe of what he now endured. 
Into a hole by chance his toe he'd thrust. 
Where a large crab resided, whose disgust 
At being rudely wakened from his snooze 
Engendered in hiim unpacific views ; 
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And prompt resentment being true crab law, 

He seized th^ intruding member in his claw. 

Pick roared and struggled till the pain overawed him ; 

The more he pulled, the harder crabby clawed him. 

Finding his pain was not on the decrease, 

He stooped down to eflfect his toe^s release, 

Forgetting that (I want a rhyme), hke stairs, 

Crabs^ claws do usually run in pairs ; 

And consequently he was stricken dumb 

With fright when crabby seized him by the thumb. 

Here was a situation to be placed in ! 

The crab so very warmly had embraced him. 

That there he hung, nor could he disengage 

Himself, nor anyhow the pain assuage. 

One foot and hand supported his whole weight. 

To cut the story short, it seemed his fate, 

Like Perseus' bride, to be on savage rock 

Chained, to withstand the cruel monster's shock. 

The tide began to rise, and still the foe 

No inclination showed of letting go. 

As to dislodging him, he really felt 

Like part of the strong rock in which he dwelt. 

The tide still rose ; no boat appeared in sight : 

His time had come to bid the world good night. 

Thought Pick — If no one comes, how sad my doom ! 

This epitaph they'll place upon my tomb : 
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" Here lies Pickackifax beneath this slab. 

Slain by a cruel, crabbed, crusty crab V^ 

Higher and higher, inch by inch it stole. 

And Pick began to think about his soul. 

When, just as he was shaking hands with Hope, 

And Atropos was severing his rope. 

His fortune changed the hazard of the die : 

A fisherman came slowly rowing by. 

A shout soon brought the boat to his assistance. 

When crabby, after a prolonged resistance. 

Released his hold, and in another bout 

Got ignominiously boat-hooked out ; 

So with a dainty, cannibalic spite. 

Pick supped upon his foe that very night. 

" Close work, Sir,'^ said the fisherman. " Your scor 
Had been summed up in twenty minutes more. 
Take a short sup of this, We^U fetch your clothes ; 
And, as you will be tender on your toes 
For some few hours, if you^ll go with me 
I'll land you safely at the Customs' Quay.'' 

Pick thanked him, dressed, and, seated by his side. 
They shot in safety o'er the flowing tide. 
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REAKFAST, and then to business. His 

despatch 
He found directed to a Mr, Hatch^ 
Who was a merchant^ well known in 

the town 
^* A citizen of credit and renown/' 
The visit paid. Pick shortly was installed 
In his new office ; and, save being enthralled 
As foreign correspondent, a few hours 
Each day, his path seemed really strewed with flowers 
Compared with his late state, he found himself 
On ten pounds monthly in a state of wealth, 
With leisure ample to pursue each theine 
On which he chose to ponder, think, or dream. 
He did his duty with becoming pride. 
And his employer was well satisfied. 
He heard from Biddle : they were doing well. 
At length a note from Brown to him there fell, 
And thus it ran : " Dear friend, in whom I trust , 
Let not your friendship for an instant rust. 
Your friend is in misfortune : a sad deed 
Throws its dark shadow o^er me. In my need, 
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/ know of no one who can help to prove 
My innocence save you ; and let this move 
Your steps towards me : your assistance lend; 
Hasten to aid your most unhappy friend.^^ 

Pick took Lis place by mail without delay. 
Resolved to leave the town the ensuing day. 
A hundred times he read the letter o^er. 
Evening set in ; he paced along the shore ; 
Deep in sad thought^ he noticed not that day 
Had slowly from the heaven waned away. 
The sea-gull tacking sought its distant home ; 
The wind began to rise with heavy moan ; 
The white dogs, dancing on the heaving waves. 
Went thundering upwards in the rocky caves, 
Till the pent air threw oflf the heavy strain, 
And sent them hissing out to sea again. 
Huge, massive rocks lay round him as he neared 
Their parent crag, which high above him reared. 
A star shone o^er the waters, and he turned 
To watch the light which for an instant burned. 
Scarce had he seen it, when a heavy blow 
Fell on his luckless pate, and laid him low. 

'^ Take that !" exclaimed a voice, which seemed in 
keeping 
With actions rough. " You'll have to pay for peeping. 
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Here, Ned ! catch hold V' 

And from behind a rock 
Advanced the person who had dealt the knock. 
And a companion. Now, the meanest worm, 
If bmised and trodden on, is apt to turn ; 
And men, however nervous, when retreat 
Is cut off, have been known the foe to beat ; 
So, springing from the ground, with rising rage, 
Pick in the battle did at once engage. 
Nor thought of mean and dastard flight For why? 
He really did not know which way to fly. 
Our hero knew but little of the art 
Which teaches every man to take his part. 
And was, though perhaps as game as Boz^s Chicken, 
More qualified to take than give a licking. 
Still nerved with rage, he launched a blow terrific. 
Which e'en that savant had deemed scientific. 
And fancy connoisseurs pronounced as prime. 
Which sent his man to grass, knocked out of time. 
Now, His well known that if you rightly serve 
A blow upon the solar plexus nerve. 
It causes feelings very far from pleasant. 
And is, in fact, a very nasty present. 
Promoting in the faculties estrangement. 
Combined with much internal disarrangement. 
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Pick nailed his first opponent in the brisket — 
That^s where, Fm told, the sailors stow their biscuit — 
And, with one lucky, well-directed blow. 
Gave him a little more than he could stow. 
Alas for triumph ! 'tis a short-lived thing 
When hydra-headed foes about it spring ; 
And, had there only been one foe to yield. 
Pick had remained the master of the field ; 
But, just as he was turning to attack 
The other foe, he came behind his back. 
And by a dextrous trip with foot ajad Jiand 
Stretched our poor hero once more on the sand. 
A pistol Against his ear was closely pressed. 
To let him know that silence would be best. 
Really, good reader, 'tis no pleasant thing 
To feel against your ear a cold steel ring, 
And know that in its depths, perhaps very nigh. 
An ounce of lead and drachm of powder lie. 
Which in those very depths will only linger 
Until the trigger feels the pressing finger. 
And that that trigger, if you make a noise. 
May probably throw oflF its counterpoise. 
So thought our hero, who was bound and gagged. 
And into a small boat perforce was dragged — 
The merest cockle-shell, which o'er the ocean 
Went tossing with a most unpleasant motion. 
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Sometimes upon his head^ sometimes his heels, 

Pick anything but comfortable feels, 

Stretchy at full length — choked, drenched by the salt 

spray. 
Whilst the frail bark holds on its dangerous way. 
A craft was in the offing, whose appearance 
Had justified the Coast Guard in a clearance : 
One of those boats she was which sometimes stay 
Not very, very far from Cawsand Bay ; 
Her crew, an undesirable society 
Prom that same place of smuggling notoriety. 

'' Why, Bowsing Bill, what freight have ye got there T' 
Asked a tall smuggler, with inquiring stare. 

'' Oh," answered he whoM felt our hero's fist, 
'^ *Tis only a look-out man, who had missed 
His way and wandered rather near the mark. 
And Ned and I thought best to keep him dark. 
Give us a tot of grog ; Fve barked my shins. 
Blessed if he didnH knock me off my pins \ 
I didn't think there was a man who could. 
D — ^n me ! but I respect him. DonH be rude. 
But give the man a tot of spirits too. 
He only did what he ought for to do." 

"Well," quoth the chief, "then shove him down below 
Out of the way ; its coming on to blow. 
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And we shall have a capful ere the morning. 
Here, Mr. Coast-Guardsman ! I give you warning 
To keep a quiet tongue, and make no noise, 
Or ' dead men tell no tales/ To work, my boys ! 
Stay ! take that covering oflF his face, you Ned ; 
Let's squint a moment at his figure-head/^ 

And Pick, whose face was muffled in a cloth. 
Now for the first time had it taken oflF. 

"Whew!'^ said the smuggler; "here^s a precious mess ! 
Old Hatch will hang out signals of distress. 
'Tis his new clerk you've kidnapped. Here's a row ! 
Well, never mind ; it can't be helped just now.^^ 

And in the captain of this lawless crew 
There stood revealed to Pick^s astonished view 
A customer, one of his master's kith. 
And one whom he had oft done business with. 
Pick looked at him again, then rubbed his eyes. 
Surely he could not fail to recognise 
The fisherman who'd picked him off the rock 
When with the crab he stood at a dead lock. 
The kinsman was the fisherman, no doubt ; 
The fisherman the kinsman ; but about 
That hair and beard Pick found, on reference. 
That wigs and beards make all the difi'erence. 
it at that moment, from the shore on high 
'ocket sprung, careering through the sky. 
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They saw the signal, and its import knew, 
For often had they cause the same to rue. 

" They^ve seen you bringing off this sniveling fool. 
I wish Vd left him on the rock to cool 
His skin, and let the crab have had fair play,^^ 
Muttered the Captain as he turned away. 

" All up, this cruise, lads ! See the blue lights burn ! 
And a swift pair of heels must serve our turn. 
Cut off the tubs ; spread every stitch of sail ! 
Blow, blow, good wind ! we want no gentle gale." 

Prompt to the word they spring, for on the shore 
The blue lights gleamed for near a mile or more. 
The Captain, with an oath, now took the helm. 
The smugglers in the sea the cargo whelm, 
Up fly the sails, and, bending to the breeze. 
The bounding lugger rises o'er the seas. 
Now Pick, to whom of course all this was new. 
Soon as he saw them, bid the shore adieu — 
By holding on to anything he could. 
Came scrambling aft to where the Captain stood. 
And begged that, as a favour, heM command 
Some of his crew to set him on the land ; 
Hoped such a trifle he would not refuse. 
As he'd no wish to join them in a cruise. 
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"Trifle, sir V^ quoth the chief, with angry roar; 
" You see that cutter creeping from the shore ? 
If I donH weather yon point where the light 
Shines high and clear, a little to the right 
There lays a reef of rocks, and when we strike 
You may, friend, walk ashore if so you like. 
It may be dangerous ; but, sir, through you 
This night I'm ruined. Aye ! By G — d His true ! 
And if we're taken, overboard you go ! 
Till then, my friend, you'd better go below ; 
1^11 do it, too, as sure as my name's Bull. 
Bill, give that foresail just another pull !" 
Consoling this, thought Pick, with lengthening face ; 
But p'rhaps below would be the safest place. 
So with a roll and bump and broken shins 
He tumbled down below to con his sins. 
And tho' unpleasant 'twas on deck to be. 
Compared with " down below " 'twas luxury ; 
Bilge-water, brandy, backey, and strange cookery. 
Produced a smell St. Giles's or the. Rookery, 
Or e'en the worst of Lambeth's noisome factories. 
Can hardly equal to unused olfactories. 
But when the above-named evils are combined. 
With now a jump before, a pitch behind — 
Now rolling up to Heaven with a leap, 
Now pitching headlong down into the deep, 
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Which makes it e'en by nicest calculation 

Impossible to keep one's situation — 

It must be owned, especially at night, 

They beat the other evils out of sight. 

At length our hero, to escape the rubs 

And tumbles which he got, between two tubs 

Wedged himself tight ; in front a coil of rope 

Afforded to his feet not too much scope, 

And feeling rather ill, as a beginner. 

Proceeded to divest himself of dinner. 

Above, the tramp of feet, the hoarse command. 

In hurried tones, spoke danger near at hand. 

Pick listened, but his head seemed turning round ; 

He wished he could be run ashore half drowned. 

He'd take the chance of jumping in the tide 

And turning up a sea-side suicide, 

If he could only make what one would term a 

Decent descent upon terra firma. 

Then came a slight shock, with a scraping sound, 

As though the vessel's keel had touched the ground. 

A sound ! good reader ! p'rhaps your ear has met it ; 

And if you've heard it once, you'll ne'er forget it. 

We've struck ! thought Pick. On deck there was a 

cheer : 
'^ Hurrah ! hurrah ! She's weather'd it ! We're clear I" 
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Next from the Captain^s voice there came a shout — 

*^ Stand by, my hearties ! Ready, lads— about ! 
Down with the helm ! Let go the foresail sheet ! 
We'll let them see our legs are long and fleet.'^ 
The canvas flapped, upright the vessel sprung 
As slowly round upon her keel she swung 
With a short jerking motion, when a roar 
Came dully echoing from shore to shore. 
Preceded by a momentary flash, 
A slight shock, with a smart and rattling crash. 
Now, Pick "had heard of battles, and had longed 
To follow to the field ^' the side most wronged — 
That is, in spirit ; for, Fm loath to say. 
His body had been rather in the way. 
At naval fights how all his bosom thrilled 
When heroes crowned with victory were killed. 
" And one small island, daring to be free,'' 
As Cook — not Captain, but your friend T. P. — 
Would say, " lashed proud invaders from the sea ;" 
How ships without a stick undaunted stood. 
Nor struck, although their scuppers ran with blood ; 
And proved, by arguments surpassing strong. 
That our views were right, and t 'others wrong. 
And he had read with pride how to the last 
The Captain nailed his colours to the mast — 
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How, when the mast was gone, he, like a trump, 

Nailed what was left of them upon the stump. 

How diflf^rent now ! exclaims some ready joker ; 

The/11 have to nail their colours to the poker. 

And when that goes, alas ! to right their wrongs. 

Fall back upon the shovel or the tongs ; 

Since oak and pine give place to iron and coal. 

Not a bad alteration ^pon the whole. 

However, this is wandering : to return. 

When thus Pick read, his courage high would burn. 

And lead his usually pacific views 

To carbonadoing of Parley voos. 

But though he felt what spirit he could show 

At times if so and so were so and so, 

^Twas by the fireside, and therefore, clearly. 

He never thought to realize it nearly. 

So when the shot came hurthng through the air. 

Said, "Bless my soul ! a gun, I do declare V 

Made himself small — for why, he was no brawler, 

Nor fighting man ; then wished that he were smaller. 

" It was a gun, no doubt ; and we're attacked V* 

He felt uneasy ; was too tightly packed. 

His legs were cramped ; his heart was loudly drumming 

" How he should like to know when it was coming." 

He struggled from his lair, but as he rose 

The vessel lurched, and pitched him on his nose ; 
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Just as he once more scrambled to his feet. 

Resolved for safety upon deck to seek, 

Three men descended, bearing to his cot 

A smuggler wounded by the cutter^s shot. 

'Twas Bowsing Bill. " Here, mister, perhaps you can 

Give some attention to a wounded man ?^' 

Asked one of the rough bearers. " We must go 

To shorten sail ; it^s coming on to blow V 

" Then,'^ said our hero, "we shall not be taken?" 
"No," said the man. "this time we've saved our 
bacon ; 
Tho' Hwas a closeish shave ! The cutter saw 
That we'd escaped, and, being precious raw. 
They sent a shot which, as Old Nick thought proper, 
I'm feared, has sent poor Bill to Davy's locker. 
Do what you can, and when we've shortened sail 
We'll come and give you, sir, another hail." 

Poor Pick felt little qualified to nurse. 
His sea-sickness each moment growing worse ; 
Still he undressed the man, removed his shirt. 
And found his patient very badly hurt, 
A splinter having struck him in the groin 
And bared the arteries from hip to loin. 
Pick asked him how he felt. The smuggler groaned. 
And blood came bubbling through the ghastly wound. 
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^^ It's all up, sir ; I feel that I can't last/' 
And, then, to think upon the life Pve passed !" 
He paused a moment, as the long array 
Of sin came hurrying up. " There was a day,'' 
He murmured, " when I wasn't quite so bad — 
When all was not so blank, so lost, so sad ! — 
Then I was happy." And he almost smiled. 
*^ See, there !" he cried in paroxysm wild. 
Whene'er I would repent he'U always come. 
And with his stony look would strike me dumb. 
I can't — I won't die yet ! Oh ! give me hope, 
Although my end should be the gallows rope ! 
Don't — don't say that ! I can't ' come up to time' 
With such a load of sin, such heaps of crime ! 
You shake your head ; I would that I could tell 
What it is presses me straight down to hell ! 
Down, down — yes, down for ever it must be. 
There's no repentance ; none for such as me ! 
And there he stands, whene'er I would confess. 
With mocking face, and jeers at my distress. 
I shut my eyes, but there I see him still — 
I will confess ! Away ! I swear I will ! 
Think not thy malice shall pursue him now ; 
I've sworn I would confess. I'll keep my vow. 
With fervent hope, whate'er may be my fate. 
That what I tell may not be told too late." 
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Then in hoarse accents from his labMng breast 
It seemed as though the words were harshly pressed: 

" There's blood upon my soul — upon my hand ! 
The wind at sea, the trees upon the land. 
Have roared and whispered blood into my ear ! 
IVe seen it in the water, in the air — 
His blood ! and when the crafty fiend draws nigh 
He brings it with him, purpling the sky. 
And now, while helpless and far off I bleed. 
His guiltless victim suffers for my deed. 
Sit down V He motioned with impatient hand. 
^^ Let me speak out while speech I can command, 
And promise me, a wretched dying man. 
To stay this double murder if you can ! 
Ha ! ha ! You jeer me still ; but, flout or grin, 
Not all thy power can keep the murder in ! 
Liar ! I did it not. Thine was the deed. 
Who set me on and made the plot succeed. 
I was thy tool, thy dupe ; at thy command 
I worked. Besides, she died by her own hand. 
You led me first to sin ; then stole my wife : 
Would you had rather ten times stolen my life ! 
And though the letting of it caused a flood 
In which Vd choked, I would have had thy blood ! 
One happiness remains for me to share — 
If I go down to hell, I meet you there ! 
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Fiends may heap tortures, and I would but smile, 
False hound ! if you endured the same the while, 
rd bid them whet their frenzied rage anew, 
Nor feel the pang, so that I gazed on you/' 

Exhausted with his rage, he backward sunk. 
Whilst Pick in horror from the hammo<^ shrunk ; ^ 
And strong excitement so his nerves had strung. 
He marked not how the vessel rocked and swung, 
Nor heard the gale that hurried them along. 
The smuggler spoke again : " I'm growing weak. 
So listen to my story. Ere I speak 
Give me the brandy, lest my strength should fail 
And I not live to finish out the tale.'' 
Pick hesitated whether he should give 
The spirit. " Sir, I know I cannot live 
For scarce an hour more, and time will press ; 
'Twill keep me up. And while I do confess 
Take down the words ; so if we rightly time it. 
And I should have strength left to, I will sign it." 
Now in sharp hurried tones, now shudd'ring, slow 
He told the tale of wickedness and woe. 
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WAS in the north of Devon 
I was bom, 
A fisher-lad as honest as 

the mom ; 
Our humble occupations 

filled my time, 
Happy I lived, without a 

thought of crime. 
Our little garden, with its 

fruit and flowers, 
Employed in innocence my 

leisure hours. 
I see it now : there was 
the sandy shore. 
Here were the rocks, and here the open door ; 
Here hung the nets ; the garden was behind, 
Well sheltered from the cold and cutting wind ; 
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And further up, the church and village stood 
In front, the ocean rolled its boundless flood ! 
Oh I 'twas a paradise when work was done. 
My mother — ^mother ! do you know your son ?'* 

Big tears rolled down his face, and on his brow 
The bead-drops larger and still larger grow. 

'' Ah, no ! you cannot know — the gulf I see, 
Which rolls for ever betwixt you and me ; 
Yet, think not 'twas a paradise alone. 
Where crime and sin to man were never known. 
Enough of that ; so let me cease to dwell 
On happy thoughts which make my bosom swell. 
And choke my utterance. In our neighbourhood 
There dwelt a baronet. Sir Grervaise Hood, 
A widower. To him two sons remained — 
The one free-hearted, kind ; the other stained 
With every vice to wreck a parent's joy. 
Or dye a man while he was yet a boy. 
Infernal hypocrite ! strange one so young 
So far in the career of vice had run. 
He patronized me — ^the poor fisher-boy ! — 
Taught me to read and write, and to employ 
My leisure time in reading vicious books, 
'Stead of attending to my lines and hooks. 
He gave me education, while he stole 
The innocence which would have saved my soul. 
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Oh ! how he led me on from venial sin 

Till guilt surrounded me and hedged me in. 

My poor old mother saw my altered state. 

In secret grieved, remonstrated too late. 

She pardoned me, and died. In evil hour 

I did an act which placed me in his power. 

Then he began to use me to his ends. 

He and his brother never could be friends ; 

For John was open-hearted as the day, 

And Al'thur found his brother in his way. 

Who, as the eldest, and his father^s heir. 

Would leave him but the younger brother^s share. 

He hated him in secret ; and the more 

That when the tempest raged upon the shore 

John was the foremost in each daring deed 

To succour all who succour most did need. 

For Arthur was a coward, a base cur. 

Fit but to plot and scheme, and cast the slur 

Of infamy on virtue ; to pull down 

To his own level manhood^s brightest crown ; 

To sink beneath him honour, courage, worth — 

Beneath him ! him ! the lowest thing on earth ! 

He dared not set his trembling foot on board. 

Nor to the drowning child his help afford ; 

E^en had the impulse ever bade him stay. 

His craven foot had turned and fled away. 
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The ruined man is chafed by friends^ success, 
And cowards loathe the virtue theyM possess. 
Vve seen him bend his brow and gnaw his lip ; 
Fve heard him curse the wretched struggling ship, 
And wish the wrathful sea would there entomb 
Ship, boat, and brother in its watery doom. 
When safe on land, Fve seen him with his hands 
Beat, to relieve his rage, th' insensate sands. 
Such was his hatred, such his hungry pride, 
Yet all this never warned me from his side. 
Sir Gervaise — ^what a fine old man was he ! 
How high his standard of morality ! 
For both his sons he had a loving heart ; 
And yet so well young Arthur played his part, 
So artfully conducted his assaults 
Upon his father^s mind, his brother's faults 
Seemed doubly great, whenever he took occasion 
To plead with him in their extenuation : 
111 rumours would he raise too, far and near, 
Which somehow always reached the father's ear. 
Oft-in his brother's dress would Arthur roam 
On some wild freak, while John was safe at home ; 
Next day came lectures upon dissipation. 
High words, denials, angry disputation ; 
For John was hot in temper, nor would brook 
111 treatment by the slightest word or look. 
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And thus each day the father's mind tt as set 
Against his son ; each day fresh cause to fret 
His temper rose. Meantime I saw and iron 
The fairest flower that bloomed beneath the sun— 
A neighbour's daughter^ who, to be my wife. 
Left her own cot and shared my humble life/^ 

The smuggler paused, and wrung his dripping hair.' 
" The brandy, sir ! for truth I would declare. 
And tell you all, nor from a tittle swerre ; 
But I am hoarse, and weak^ and lack the nenre. 
If you will glance a moment at my frame 
You'll see that I was strongs and such small fame 
As feats of strength draw from th* admiring crowd 
Was mine ; and oft hare I proclaimed aloud 
My challenge to all comers far and wide. 
To stand against me thro' the county side. 
Until at length none cared my strength to try 
In fight or fall. Opponents became shy ; 
Then came the tempter, saying, * How great fiEone 
In London might be won to grace my name ; 
How he had matched me ; and how I might standi 
If conqueror, the champion of the land.^ 
The bait was swallowed : I, poor silly fool. 
Left home to try me 'gainst the London school. 
I won the match, but got an awkward strain. 
Which some time stretched me on a bed of pain.- 
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At length with these curst laurels I returned; 

To see my wife I with impatience burned — 

Came home — ^Alas ! alas ! my wife was flown ! 

'Twas said to meet me she had left for town. 

This double villain with his specious tongue 

Had won her from me ; but so well he strung • 

His plots together, he was not detected. 

Nor e^en by me, his wretched dupe, suspected. 

He wrecked her ; and to make his plans succeed 

He made the act appear his brother^s deed. 

His brother — no, his brother^s clothes were seen, 

And more than once, upon the village green. 

Leaving my house at midnight; next a letter, 

Which left no doubt to whom I was a debtor. 

Was found. And well the skill he could command 

To closely imitate his brother^s hand. 

The facts came out, and old Sir Gervaise swore 

His son should never cross his threshold more. 

Then hear the villain plead his brother's cause : — 

' Young blood would have its way, and nature's laws ; 

Tho' sure the sin was vile, and monstrous wrong, 

* Had the temptation not been over strong V 

And then he wept, and with his tears bemoaned 

His brother's baseness, till the village owned 

Such filial and fraternal love he bore 

As ne'er was witnessed in the land before. 
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For me, not knowing how I was deceived. 
What could I do ? I saw, and I believed ; 
Gave him of all my actions the controul ; 
Sold myself to him, body— aye ! and souL 
He promised me revenge ! For that one word 
I soW myself as gladly as the bird 
Skims to its nest ; so did I onward speed 
Towards ftdl many a dark and wicked deed. 
I speak not of my feelings ! what were they 
But firebrands to light me on my way ? 
We found that John, indignant of the charge. 
Had left his father's house to roam at large ; 
And now, in London, strove in many a way 
To earn the barest crust from day to day. 
What engines we employed to find this out. 
And bring our many cruel plans about. 
It matters not : we tracked him, as the hound 
Will track its game, whene'er he changed his ground- 
Thwarted his efforts ; and howe'er he tried 
To live, there was I ever at his side ; 
Unseen, unknown, I crept with stealthy tread. 
Poisoning each source from whence he drew his bread. 
Oh ! what a luxury it seemed to me 
To watch his ever-changing agony ! 
^Twas not that on himself alone the thrust 
Would come from me, that laid him in the dust. 
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Or half my plots and schemes would have miscarried. 

No ; John, before he left his home, had married 

A young and lovely girl, of humble birth. 

In secret; and full oft in bitter mirth 

Fve laughed to see him grieve, as day by day 

She slowly seemed to pine and waste away. 

Often he wrote to beg his father^s aid. 

And clear himself. His letters all were stayed. 

My vengeance, as I nourished it, grew warm 

And stronger; soon it took another form : 

His wife we tempted. An abandoned rake 

For this did we employ ; he failed to shake 

Her loyalty or love ; and with his gains 

He got severely beaten for his pains. 

This we expected, and, though slight the fault. 

The Bench imprisoned John for the assault. 

Arthur had thought that Johg, if unsupported. 

Starved, plunged in wretchedness, with rogues consorted, 

Would careless and familiar grow — in time 

Less cautious, and be tempted into crime : 

For when we see and herd with crime each day, 

^Tis apt to wear e'en innocence away. 

Thus Arthur hoped a felon he^d become. 

And leave to him his title and his home ; 

But, no ! though low we brought him, still his mood 

Was cheerful, hopeful, ever unsubdued. 
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Then 'twas I swore, enraged at my defeat, 
His wife, like mine, should grovel on the street. 
The guardian was away ; the fortress fell : 
What means were used, I dare not, cannot tell : 
In London aught may be achieved for gold. 
And every villany is bought and sold. 
John was away in prison. When the sun 
Hose the ensuing morn the deed was done. 
She died by her own hand. 'Twas a relief. 
For some time after this, to watch his grief. 
At length his grief gave way to hunger's law. 
Now did our plans to their conclusion draw. 
We led him 'mongst a set of Chartist fools. 
Scoundrels and knaves ; he raved in all their schools^ 
Each day of some small petty act we knew. 
Which showed that daily he more reckless grew ; 
And midst temptation, just as we designed. 
His rectitude seemed fading from his mind. 
He wore a flashy, vagabondish air — 
Would drink with any one, and anywhere. 
'Twixt misery and drink, oft would some freak 
Engage his mind which showed 'twas growing weak. 
Sunken, degraded, sometimes almost crazed — ^" 
" But," asked our hero, horrified, amazed. 
Oh, wretched man ! had never pity crossed 
mind? or were you to all pity lost ?" 
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^^ Pity I" the smuggler answered ; " pity ! No ; 
Pity one might have for a fallen foe. 
Not for a victim. Think of what Vd done I 
I dared not pity; for the wicked shun 
That virtue most that ever would descry 
Their crime^s complexion and deformity. 
Besides, I hated him ; and ^tis our fate 
What we have injured that to ever hate. 
The more I from the well of vengeance drew. 
The deeper drank, the thirstier I grew : 
And then the tempter ever urged me on. 
With biting words, to fury against John : 
He moulded me like wax before the fire. 
And fanned with skilful hand my raging ire : 
For him, naught answered till complete disgrace 
Consigned his brother to a felon's place. 
For me, Fd sworn, as long as he had breathy 
John's life should be a life of living death. 
One night, some months ago, a ready tool 
Informed us that he'd tracked him to a school. 
Or meeting, of these Chartist knaves again ; 
'Twas in a court hard by St. Martin's-lane." 

Pick started from his seat : " Hood ! Hood !" he cried. 
"No, no; it cannot be." 

The man replied. 
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But I forgot to tell you, when in town 

John changed his name, and went by that of Brown.'* 
^' Just Heaven ! But go on : let's hear the rest/' 
The smuggler to his lips the bottle pressed. 

And thus continued : " Ere the meeting closed 

He left the house, and, as it was supposed. 

He fled from town, and for a time lay hid ; 

'Twill go more hard against him that he did. 

Once more I saw him, later in the night. 

After his innocence was brought to Hght. 

Courage ! 'Twas thus it happened : as I strayed 

I met my wife — how changed, T am afraid 

To say or think of ! She was brought so low. 

The recollection harrows me e'en now. 

Alas ! for one brief month the wanton toy. 

Cast by when appetite began to cloy. 

Ah me ! She told me all, unsealed my eyes ; 

It was too huge a matter for surprise. 

I left her, and what afterwards occurred 

Seems still a horrid dream. You may have heard 

About the murder of young Arthur Hood ! 

Without our place of rendezvous I stood ; 

I paused upon the threshold, for within 

I heard the sound of voices quarrelling. 

I listened. 'Twas John's voice : h's words were high : 

He had by chance found out his enemy, 
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And loaded him with curses, well deserved. 
Till Arthur, who bj wine was doubly nerved. 
Made answer to him with a bitter scoff; 
^ Then,^ said the other, ^ here I cast you off, 
Black-hearted villain ! I had hoped to find 
Or place repentance deeply in your mind. 
What sin had I committed, that you should 
Forget each tender tie of brotherhood ? 
Was it that, elder bom, my birth had saved 
Me from the dross and title which you craved ? 
Elder ! — I lie ! my mother is traduced ; 
Sure such a villain ne^er her womb produced ! 
Ah ! had I known to whom I owed this debt 
But one short week ago, my rage had whet 
My feelings so to madness, that, by Him 
Who made us ! I had torn you limb from limb. 
Speak not ! e^en now I cannot trust myself; 
And tempt me not — ^'twere better for your health. 
Though deep the debt of vengeance I would win. 
Not mine the hand to strike you in your sin ! 
And as for blood, will blood be surely shed ! 
Vengeance ere long must fall upon your head. 
Vile, miserable wretch ! more cursed than Cain ! 
Enjoy, if so you can, your wretched gain ; 
And may it rob you of your manhood^s prime 
And blast your life as you have blasted mine !' 
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He left the house. I caught his every word. 

Which not alone it chanced by me was heard. 

I sauntered in^ and after some light talk^ 

I asked him^ as by chance^ to take a walk. 

First he demurred, at length he gave consent. 

And for some time in silence on we went. 

Both busy with such thought as sin allows. 

I watched him from beneath my wrinkled brows, 

Lest he should 'scape me ; and my eager hands 

I clenched, lest they too soon should break their bands. 

At length he burst out with a fearful oath 

Against his brother ; then he cursed us both — 

Swore he had paid such sums, his funds were gone. 

I bit my rage in, and I led him on. 

He was half drunk, and leant upon my arm. 

And at each touch the fire within grew warm. 

He said his luck was changed : that night he'd lost 

A talisman he prized beyond all cost : 

He'd given to a beggar by mistake 

A guinea of a rare and antique make.''' 

" Stay !" said Pickackifax ; " you p'rhaps can tell 
The fashion of the coin on which you dwell ?'' 

^' Yes ; for I'd seen it. On it ynu^d descry 
A cross, and o'er it W. and F." 

" Go on," said Pick. 
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^* I led him, through the night, 
Uatil the place Fd fixed on was in sight ; 
But here he turned, and said that he would roam 
Back by himself: Hwas late, and far from home. 
I felt each moment how my breath grew hot, 
Yet I still coaxed him on towards the spot — 
A crazy wharf, where rotting barges lay — 
A wilderness of rubbish, which by day 
Was little sought ; no footfall ever broke 
The nightly silence, or the echoes woke. 
Dark shadows hedged aroimd this dreary place. 
And rats went scampering ofl^ in eager race. 
Just by the entrance, my fierce glaring eye 
Alarmed and told him that his end was nigh. 
He turned to fly. I seized him by the throat 
Before he could give forth one warning note. 
And bore him — for my giant strength could bear 
His form as hawks bear sparrows through the air — 
Down to the wharf edge. O^er the turbid stream 
I held him by the throat, lest he should scream. 
Not tight enough to stop his wretched breath, 
But so that I might linger o'er his death. 
Then hissed I forth his crimes into his ear ; 
And, oh ! that horror-stricken look of fear ! 
I see it now : that look has never left me ; 
At times, almost of sense it has bereft me ; 
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Whilst gazing on those eyes. He struggled long; 

Upon the brink I held him. He was strong 

In life. I seized a bar which near me lay : 

One crushing blow, his soul was on its way. 

The body fell : I saw the waters close 

In eddying circles o^er its dread repose. 

That moon which late shone peaceftJ o^er the flood 

To me was crimsoned o'er with human blood. 

Give me the brandy ; for there^s more to say. 

And I grow weak. Beside my feet there lay 

His hat, a white one ; as I viewed it o^er 

I found ^twas crushed, and stained with spots of gore ; 

A piece of skin and hair still to it clung. 

The iron bar I in the river flung ; 

The hat beneath a mouldering thatcli I thrust. 

And sprinkled o'er the spot with fresh-strewn dust ; 

Then left the place. — ^Blood ne'er can be concealed 

For long. In time the murder was revealed. 

Then came an inquest. There were very few 

'Besides myself who aught about him knew. 

His habits were irregular, and none 

Could guess how, when, or where the deed was done. 

A heavy rain towards the break of day 

Had fallen, and had washed the stains away. 

The clothes I'd worn, suspicion to avoid. 

To the last shred I carefiil y destroyed. 
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One son, a vagabond, as 'twas supposed. 

The other's short career bj murder closed. 

Poor old Sir Gervais, when he heard the tale. 

Sickened and died ; and John, as next heir male 

Received the title ; but all he could do 

Or oflfer failed to yield the slightest clue 

Towards his brother's inurd'rers. From that night 

I cared not what I did — ^rob, drink, and fight — 

A pugilist professed, or any trade 

That brought me drink or for the liquor paid. 

One day, when low in spirits and in purse, 

I felt of soberness the drunkard's curse : 

The landlord of the house where last I saw 

The brothers part called, and began to draw 

Me into conversation 'bout the past. 

He hinted ' that I kept my secret fast. 

That was to be expected.' But I knew 

More than would bear to meet the public view. 

No matter ; he remembered on that night 

We left together. To be sure 'twas right, 

'Twixt friends, to keep such secrets ; but 'twas wrong, 

When each of us could help the other on. 

Not to do what we could. In fact, he thought 

A good thing might be made by being bought. 

Then did I recollect the parting scene 

Between the brothers ? — which, by chance, he'd seen. 

N 
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Sir John's last words, his threats, his burst of .fury. 

Would seem almost conclusive to a jury. 

Sir John was rich : Sir John would doubtless pay 

To hide such secrets from the light of day. 

Then why should we in poverty remain 

When wealth or competence we both might gain ? 

He showed, indeed, the way to be so clear 

For us to make a market of John^s fear. 

That I, half feeling I was in his power, 

("onsented to his plot in evil hour. 

We tried it — failed ! Sir John, to our surprise. 

Called a policeman in before our eyes 

And gave himself in charge, ' for,' as he said, 

' No stain should rest concealed upon Ids head ; 

If he was guilty he would pay the due. 

But perfect innocence would bear him through.' 

And little — little did Sir John know then 

How short a way that goes with jurymen ! 

The landlord was enraged to be outwitted. 

Gave in the charge — the prisoner was committed ! 

But I against him had already sinned 

So much, that with the first fair blowing wind 

I joined a coaster — bade adieu to town. 

'Twas true, I could have cleared Sir John's renown 

Could I but pay the price. I would I had. 

For I have heard 'tis likely to go bad 
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With him; and that his certain fate will be 
To die a felon on the gaUows tree. 
Thus for my crime will he be put to death 
Without my gaining half-an-hour's breath ; 
Fate will overtake us, wind which way we will. 
It ever has been, and it is so still/' 

His voice grew faint. ^^ Quick, let me sign the name ! 
You and the Captain witnessing the same/^ 

He feebly took the pen. ^^ The above is true ! 
Signed, on the brink of life, by William New.'' 
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CHAPTER IV, 




ERE would I draw the veil, 

nor further tell 
About the wretched sinner's 

parting hour. 
Who is there that would 

curiously dwell 
Over the scene where Death 

asserts its power ? 
And when his gathering 
shades begin to loVr 
Would scan with eager glance each changing look, 
By terrors caused which make the boldest cower. 
And in whose grasp the sternest soul hath shook ? 
Those who would seek such lore must seek some other 
book. 
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Neither within my purpose does it lie 
To speak of Kck^s involuntary trip ; 
How sea-sickness was gorged with its prey ; 
And his arrival at Morlaix 1^11 skip, 
Nor tell how he his captors gave the slip ; 
Nor how he marvelled at the lots of soldiers 
Who stalked with beard and grim-mustachioed Up, 
Huge at the hips, but narrow as to shoulders — 
A terror and amazement unto all beholders. 

On his adventures there I will not dwell. 
Although he was surprised to see sabots, 
To hear the little boys speak French so well, 
To find that French politeness is a glose, 
A myth, that^s sunk from poetry to prose — 
That frogs are not tV invariable repast : 
Once more afloat, how all his bile arose — 
How greasy slops compelled a lengthened fast. 
Nor how, in spite of all, he reached the shore at last. 
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OW, pull the string, and 

change the scene again. 
We jostle through a crowded 

London lane, 
Coaches and carriages wend 

slowly by ; 
Throngs of foot passengers, 

too, multiply. 
What brings so many well-dressed folks this way ? 
An interesting trial is heard to-day : 
The narrow alleys crowd with eager faces. 
And there^s a rush, a crush — a squeeze for places. 
Sad ! but each flashing, anxious, restless eye 
Would analyze a fellow^s misery ; 
Would mark with curious glance the painful strife. 
The moves he plays, to gain the game of life. 
Scared Pity sits apart in yonder tower. 
Where the church-clock tolls slow the passing hour — 
That passing, yet would hang upon the bell 
With quivering sigh, as loath to leave the knell — 
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And sees the monster crowd with morbid maw, 

Gape for its modicum of beastly awe, 

But owns no fellowship with dainty dames 

Who dribble forth the tears excitement claims ; 

And in and out they pour the live-long day, 

No contact vile, no sum too large to pay. 

See gentle Jenny of the honeyM voice, 

Here be full many whom thou did^st rejoice ; 

Here be bright eyes, and here the tear that flows 

As aptly o^er thy simulated woes : 

And as they hung in raptures o^er thy note, 

So do they now, around the hangman^s throat. 

Within there stands a being calm and proud 

In innocence : without an hungry crowd. 

Who probably ere long will throng the street 

And gaze upon his murder as a treat. 

Strange feeling ! Stranger times ! in which we draw 

Delight from murder justified by law ! 

So with the crowd let's enter as they go, 

And pay the fee — then mount and see the show. 

Phew ! What a sweaty steam of fetid breath ! 

Oh ! that's the man they will condemn to death ! 

He looks, tho' pale, yet calm and self-possest. 

As if no taint of crime e'er broke his rest. 

A duke upon the bench ! Three lords behind ! 

With ladies, too, the crowded seats are lined ! 
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Each with an op^ra glass full set, to note 

The colour of his hair, his eyes, his coat. 

It sickens me, I care to see no more ; , 

Again 1^11 wait without the open door. 

I care not for the trial ; I would not watch 

Each legal process, quibble, quirk, or catch. 

There^s air. without, I long to breathe again ; 

I cannot gloat upon another's pain. 

The evidence, they say, is passing strong ; 

His chance of life not worth a ribald song. 

Large bets are oflFered by experienced makers. 

The longest odds go begging, and no takers. 

The counsel for the Crown's begun his speech. 

And curiosity is on the stretch ; 

Then comes one out who frowns and shakes his head. 

" How goes it V 

" Well, sir, he's as good as dead.'* 

'^ Ah ! that's a clever fellow for the Crown. 
They'll never break the prosecution down.'* 

Said I, that Pity watched afar, nor came 
These wond'ring loit'rers with her tears to shame ! 
Who is it sits upon the lowest stair. 
Looking the stony picture of despair ? 
Poor Biddle ! who his patron truly loved. 
Squeezed, tossed, kicked, bundled, sworn at, pushed, 
and shoved 
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Prom post to pillar, and from man to man. 
Comes here to bear his griefs as best he can. 

" It's lies ! — all lies ! He never did the deed ; 
He was too kind to see his fellow bleed. 
What ! with a heart so big, so kind and true. 
Commit a murder ! On his brother, too ! 
Mercy they^U recommend him to. That gained, 
" The quality of mercy is not strained. 
But droppeth like the gentle dew from Heaven 
Upon the rock beneath.^' And rocks are riven 
By drops as gentle, so my tears shall flow 
Until they rive the stubborn rock below.'' 

Poor Biddle ! weep thy fill. Poor gentle soul ! 
Let all thy tears escape thy weak controid. 
Couldst thou but act as now all Nature's law, 
Grood Lord ! what houses would thy talents draw ! 
A gown-clad gentleman admission begs — 
The prisoner's counsel is upon his legs. 
Who twirls and twists, and turns like hunted rat 
Seeking some hole that's unknown to the cat. 
'Tis but a lame afiFair, and pigeons fly 
As from a race course, circling through the sky. 
The jury have retired, a breathless pause, 
When winning bettors look subdued applause. 
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What word is that which thrills the crowd without ? 
A verdict — Guilty ! 

"Guilty, do they shout T' 
Asked Biddle, and his cheek grew pale and wan j 
" They're murdering an upright, guiltless man V^ 

A cab at furious haste comes rushing past. 
As crazy leaves are driven by the blast. 

" A witness for the prisoner ! Stand back ! 
Make way ! He's innocent ! Ho ! clear the track !" 
Next Biddle's voice rang loudly through the air — 
" Innocent ! Ha ! 'A sentence : come, prepare !' " 
As Pick, all haggard, toil-stained, and unshorn. 
Is through the crowd on twenty shoulders borne. 
Strange ! but the very throats which yesternight 
Howled forth in chorus " Hang him ! serve him right V^ 
Are now the first to laud the prisoner's woes. 
And prove them, though they cost them kicks and blows. 
The worthy Judge, 'mid silence deep as death. 
Rises. The sentence hangs upon his breath. 
A cry without ! it deepens to a roar ! 
Order ! keep silence there around the door ! 
" A witness for the prisoner, mj lord !" 
'* He's innocent ! I must, I will be heard !" 
A faint smile, transient as a summer cloud. 
Played o'er the prisoner's face as through the crowd 
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Pick urged his way, half aided, half restrained : 

" Thank Heaven ! Fm in time ! my end is gained ! '' 
Then rose the Judge : " What means this inter- 
ruption ? ^' 
" My lord/^ said counsel, '^ Fve received instruction. 

This is the witness whom I spoke of lately, 

"Whose evidence afiFects my client greatly — 

Who passed a portion of the fatal night 

In company with him, and it is right 

His evidence should be at once received. 

'Twill prove an alibi, or Fm deceived !" 

Answered the Judge : ^' We scarcely can allow 

Such evidence to be admitted now.'' 
The point was raised, and legally befooled. 

Could it, or could it not be overruled ? 

Pick touched the lawyer's sleeve ; they stepped aside ; 

Few words were spoken upon either side. 

A paper passed. The coimsel turned away : 
" My lord, one moment hear me while I say 

Here is the true confession of no other 

Than the real murd'rer of my client^s brother. 

Made on his deathbed, signed and witnessed too. 

Whose name, as it appears, was William New. 

Mysterious are the ways of Providence. 

This very witness, who, but some months since. 
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Passed^ as I said^ some portion of the time 
With my respected client, when the crime 
We speak of was committed, being sent 
By him to fill a situation, went 
To Falmouth. By a strange coincidence. 
He there obtained important evidence- 
No less than the confession which I hold. 
Signed by the mnrd'rer ere he died. Behold !'^ 

A very smart young bencher causes laughter 
By asking '' Is he sure it wasn't after ?** 

The scroll is held aloft, and what a thriU 
Of horror seems each heaving breast to fill ! 
And glasses strive to trace the hand of blood 
As though they'd eat the autographian food ; 
Then turn to Pick, and scan his eyes and nose. 
And make themselves acquainted with his clothes ; 
While illustrated papers, in the distance. 
Take down his features, imder their assistance. 
The prisoner's glance seems communing above. 
And beams with human thanks and fervent love. 
No glass, though, on his features now is impressed : 
He's quite an object of exhausted int'rest ; 
For since he hasn't murdered any one. 
And isn't to be hnnged for what he's done, 
very illustrated papers flout him, 
;hink there's nothing curious about him. 
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They^ve dined and supped oflf him for weeks^ and now 

He wouldn^t draw a penny at a show, 

And every waxwork worthy of the name 

Will piiQ him down and melt him up again. 

Then the confession is put in and read ; 

The signatures of living and of dead 

Are proved ; and now the guinea is produced, 

Which Pick had pawned when he was so reduced. 

What more remains to say let Fancy sketch — 

Imagination on her easel catch — 

And shadow forth in any way it pleases, 

Which most the reader^s expectation eases. 

What ! won^t that satisfy ? Well, then, of course. 

The prisoner was not hanged^ but the reverse ; 

Whatever that may be, he was acquitted. 

Not being for that style of exit fitted. 

Such being the case, like others, we^re beginning 

Not to take quite so great an interest in him. 

The counsel and the Judge went home to dine. 

Biddle still tells the story o^er his wine ; 

For Biddle plays no unimportant part. 

As a tragedian learned in his art ; 

And as, as I go on Pd make a clearance. 

This is of all his ^^ last^^ his last appearance. 

Sir John Hood lives to benefit his kind. 

Near his old friend and schoolmate, Sir George Hind ; 
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Each with the other vies in doing good, 
The idols of a happy neighbourhood. 
For Squire DuflferePs married a new wife. 
Who leads him — oh, my gracious ! such a life ; 
And don^t consider 'tis her husband's mission 
To be a slave to any peace commission. 
As for the Vicar, whether he's been bitten 
By conscience, or the pastoral crook hath smitten 
His too great eagerness in justice' cause, 
And secular administ'ring of laws, 
I know not ; but he's not been active lately : 
I haven't heard that justice suffers greatly. 
Pick I must part with ; but 'tis with regret 
That we so soon must part, so late have met. 
And now good bye, dear reader, of all classes — 
Stay ! I've forgot that patientest of asses. 
Poor Algebra ! I hear that great discernment 
Is practised in promoting his preferment ; 
For when the office vacant is again. 

He's to be our new L — d C 1 — n ; 

And I've no doubt, if he bestows attention. 
He'll do as well as some folks I could mention. 
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T3EADER, farewell !— Who takes the pen in hand 
Wields but a goose-quill — a mere common thing. 
Bound to obey its master^s full command/ 
To charm, to trifle, to amuse, to sting : 
How much of good or ill may from it spring 
Time doth, by fame or infamy, decide. 
If ^tis ill used, then to oblivion fling * 
The volume now extended by thy side ; 

If well, thine honest praise shall be my dearest pride. 



But this is far from me : I d«are not hope 
I have succeeded in what I intended : 

Therefore, good critic, give thy justice scope. 

But, oh ! let mercy with thy gall be blended. 

I know in many ways I have ofiended : 

Perchance strict taste and rhythm too abused; 

Some rhymes there are I would could be amended — 

Some things for which Fd hold myself excused. 
Could I but hear you own my maunderings have amused. 
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What further can I say ? The darkening shades 
Warn me that evening closes round in gloom ; 
And^ as each vision from my memory fades. 
The last faint words are traced, and wait their doom. 
For what is life from childhood to the tomb 
But a well- written book, where scenes fresh penned 
Are drawn in pages from the future^s womb ? 
Epochs are chapters, where each line doth tend 
To bring us slowly, surely, down unto the end. 
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